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HERE’S nothing like having things where you 

want them, when you want them. Keep a 
good supply of “Standard” petroleum products in 
the tool shed and you will save time and money. 


Some extra gasoline in case you forget to fill up at 
the garage. An extra quart or two of motor oil 
for the day you find the oil level low in the crank 
case. Kerosene for the cook stove and kerosene 
for the incubator. Axle grease for that squeaky 
wagon. 


Good harness is expensive, harness oil is not. So 
keep some on hand for that rainy day when you 
can give your harness a thorough cleaning and 
oiling. How about separator oil? And household 
oil? Every job on the farm can be done easier, 
better and quicker if you have the right “Standard” 
product ready for handy use. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY ( New Jersey) 
Baltimore, Maryland 


STAN DARD” 


BASED ON 55 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN REFINING 

















The Royal Hay Presses | 


There are many kinds of Hay Pressee—all will bale : ca, fenc “ 
hay—but the Hay Press fer yeu ie the one 4 ous commission. No experience neces 
built for service, the ome that will bale smoothly, 
quickly and econemically, the one that won't break our beautiful memorials in their spare 


| Yew Know Lets ot feopie 
Who Need Monuments 


Our handsome catalog of marble and 
gtanite monuments will enable you to 
their orders, and earn a gener- 


sary. 
Men and women everywhere are selling 





They —. $30 to S158, ons 

Let us prove it Write today for —_ ci Bow ~~ ‘a = 
Implement & Mfg. Co. Meare. 

Chattanooga, Commonweaith Marbie & Granite 

Tena, 214 Confederate Ave. Room 208. Atianta. 
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Dixie Dairymen, Listen 


ORD has come out of the West 
the effect that there is to be held at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, on October 10-17, 


1925, this year’s National Dairy Expo 
ition. This place is within fairly eas 
marching, Ford-ing or railroad distan 


from this section, and we should 
up there on time with the largest crow: 

Southern admirers of the docile cud 
chewers that has ever attended a dairy 
exposition. 

The National Dairy Show or Exposi 
tion as it is now called is extremel 
classy. If you do not know just what i 
meant by classy, take it from me 
brother, that the show is a “hum-dinger 
It is well worth oiling up and victualing 
the old tin Lizzie if you are used to 


hardships. If you are looking for 
quick, safe and comfortable trip, pinch 
off a part of your roll and pay you 


railroad fare. It is said that special 
rates will be granted by all railroads, a 
this dairy exposition has become an es 
tablished institution, where the _ finest 
cows in the world are to be seen, and 
where there is exhibited all that is new 
in dairy equipment, machinery, ete. 


G. A. CARDWELL. 











Says the Managing Editor: 


Did You Miss Something ? 
E TRY to give our readers at all 


times the most helpful and season 
able information possible but there are 
also certain articles that we considet 
especially timely. Here are SEVEN in 
this issue that you don’t want to miss: 








1. Make September “Lime and Legumes” 
Month TEPTETELUPELEL ELITE eT 


?, Heed “The Rights of the Land” When 
Mem TORE 6 6o2s0nsave0 occeveese oe 
How Country Folks Are Enjoying Lif 
4: Sam Johnson Learns About Pastures 
Success With Cover Crops .......:.... 10 
6. State, County and Community Fairs.. 
7. A Glance at the Markets 


Where to Find Other Subjects 


HE following are other subjects ap 

pearing in this issue that are well 
worth your reading :—Look them up: 
Livestock: Calf Meal Substitutes for Milk, 6 
What Is a Balanced Ration for a Horse, 6 
Save the Legumes for Hay, 6. Read This 
Before Buying Feeder Cattle, 20. 


Crops: Sowing “Three Halves” of Your Land 


to Legumes, 4 National Soybean Associa 
tion Meets, 4 Make Corn Shocks so They 
Will Stand, 17 Cotton Pool to Finance 


Mortgaged Farmers, 21. Mid-August Cotton 
Report, 

Garden and Orchard: Gas the Peach Tree 
Borer, 19. Why Fruit Trees Should Not Be 
Pruned During Summer, 19. Late Beans 
Usually Sell Well, 19. Getting Vegetabl 
Seed to Come Up Early, 19. 

Household: 14, 15. 

Young People: 16. Two Little Boys in 4-H 


+ Garden Club, 12. 


Departments: Cheerful Plowman, 6. Health, 


11. Sermon, 13. Bees, 18. Mistakes, 18, Poul- 
try, 22. Pickins, 24. Hambone, 24. 
Still Others: Has the Cemetery Been Cleaned 


| Off, 4 Pupils Form “Cotton Picking Teams” 


to Help School, 4 Thos Pp. Cooper, New 
Bureau Head at Washington, 21. Where 
Farm Acreage is Increasing; Where Decreas 
ing, 12 


LIME, LEGUMES, “I’m bound to have 
AND PASTURES some vetch,” said 
Sam Johnson recently. He might hav: 
added that we're all bound to have 
more of ail sorts of legumes, winter 
cover crops, and better pastures, or 
some day we’re going to find ourselves 
with some very poor land. The 
fall’s the time to begin. let's really 
make September “Lime and Legumes 
Month.” Just as a starter, here are 
some of the articles in this issue: 
“Lime and Legumes’ Month” on page 
3, giving 10 groups or kinds of legumes 
to select from and 20 lime facts you 
should know. “Sowing ‘Three Halves’ 
of Your Land to Legumes” on page 4 
—have you that much room on your 
place for these fertility crops? What 
crops to sow for better and more pas- 


tures is discussed on page 8 in “Sam 


—_—— 





Johnson Learns About Pastures”; and 
read on page 10 how Bob Hasty has 
brought his land back to making prot- 
itable crops by using winter cover crops 
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'Make This “Lime and Legumes” Month 


Let’s Make Our Choice From Ten Legume Crops Here Listed 


I. Ten Nitrogen-gathering Crops to Sow 
Now 


HEN remember that most of our soils need 
nitrogen more than they need phosphorus or 
potash and that a pound of nitrogen. costs four 
times as much as a pound of phosphorus or potash, we 
deeply interested in finding cheaper 


we 


may well be 
nitrogen. 
Nitrogen is the “limiting factor” in crop production 
humus; and when we grow our 
farms, we can't help but grow 


anu own 
our 


with it. 


—nitrogen 
nitrogen on 
humus along 


own 


Most of us do not fully realize how much it mean 
to us to be able to grow crops that can take from th« 
air the most important “food, feed, and fertilizer” ele- 
ments and put them in the soil for our crops and for 
is one of the great helps that God has 
ided for us, to take and use. He has given us the 
land and the means for its improvement He has 
given us that great family of plants we call legumes, 
and He has endowed them with the power, when pro- 
vided with their specific bacteria, to make our land 
rich and to keep it rich. We believe that legumes were 
placed here on earth for specific purposes and that we 
are not lending ourselves to the Divine Will when we 
neglect to use them as they are intended to be used. 


us. Right here 


prov 


In September and October we can sow ten kinds oi 
from that many. 
ll, a large part of 


legumes—or at least make our choice 
As our crops are harvested in the fa 
each farm is ready to be prepared and sowed to a crop 
that protects the ground thoroughly through the fall, 
winter, and spring, and at the same time “catches” 
nitrogen and holds it for future use, whether 1 
be for food, feed, or fertility. 


‘rf that use 


Let’s run over briefly this list of ten legumes 
in season for sowing now :— 

1. The first three—alfalfa, bu 
clovwer—carry the same inoculation, and the 
have the inoculating bacteria and lime if 
succeed with them. Sow 25 pounds of alfalfa to the 
acre, 80 pounds of bur clover in the bur, or 15 pounds 
of sweet clover seed. Alfalfa will continue to yield 
heavy crops for several years, sweet clover lasts two 
years, and bur clover comes up in the fall, grows 
through the winter, matures seed, and then dies in the 
spring. Thus here are three legumes which fit into a 
short, medium, or long rotation. All three should be 
sowed now. 

2. Red, mammoth, alsike, crimson, and white clovers. 
All these can be sowed now, all inoculate for one an- 
other, and one or another of them will grow on almost 
any soil we may have, if it is well drained, limed, and 
the seed or soil inoculated. Sow 10 pounds per acre of 
red or mammoth clover, 7 pounds alsike, 20 pounds 


clover, and sweet 
land must 


we are to 


crimson, or 5 pounds of 
white clover seed per acre. 

3. Our third group is 

composed of wetch and 
Canada field peas. Vetch 
especially hairy and sand 
vetch, is adapted all over 
our Virginia-Carolinas ter- 
ritory and Canada peas will 
row well wherever garden 
peas grow but do best in 
the western part of North 
Carolina and in Western 
and Northern Virginia. 
Sow 20 to 30 pounds of 
vetch seed and five pecks 
of Canada field peas per 
acre. 

These ten legumes con- 
»tain more than $10 worth 
» of nitrogen to every ton of 
» hay produced. They cover 
ethe land in the winter when 

*$0 much of it lies bare and 


CROWDS AT THE 


Here is a picture 
Farmers 
tention” 
they will be 
thing worth 


while being 
shown. 
taking 


commencement 


as 1s 


Z 


VIRGINIA 
INSTITUTE 
of one of the 
farmers into which the big crowd at the Virginia State 
* Institute was divided. 
told 
The 
home, 
Farmers’ Institute is as much of a fi 


is washing away. Besides, these legumes in addition to 
the good services of trapping nitrogen and holding the 
soil also furnish grazing and hay, and may be plowed 
down. 
most of the ten legumes 
them all three purposes, 
Here is a chance 
land richer 


Under good management, 
serve two and of 
“food, feed, and fertility.” 
to make our 
more feed livestock 
in a far-off country but 
Lime and legumes will start 


m 1\ some 
making 
have, a 
chance to 
* Promised 


and a 
Our 
right 


chance 
produce 


we 
for 
Land” is not 
now live 
re this fall 


II. Beware of Worthless Red Clover 
Seed 


College of Agriculture at 
a distinct service to the South 
clover 
of 


] . 
where we 


Blacks 


HE 


burg ha re 


Virginia 
nd re d 
seeds 


experiments with 


prove the 


conducting 
fe 


which conclusively worthlessness seeds 


from certain sources and the high value of seeds from 
Virginia agronomists 
lected from various of this country 
from a number foreign countries from which largé 


quantities of seeds are imported into the United States 


other sources. The col 


certain 


5 | - 
seeds states and 


of 


The results of these carefully conducted and repeated 
vely prove the superiority of American 
These tests that Michigan, Ohio, 
Kansas, and Virginia-grown seed have pro 
duced the best crops. The inference may be made that 
other within a triangle | orners in 
Virginia, Michigan, and Kansas can 
red clover eed, 

That 


( uses O 


tests conclusi 


grown seed. show 


Tennessee, 
its 


states laving 


also produce good 
uited clover seed have been one of the main 
failures is 

planting of an increased acreage 
fertility and feed crop. To do this, 
in production 
in the that will make 
profitable returns in the red clover producing areas of 
Virginia, Maryland, West Virginia, and the Carolinas 

We do not want to be understood 
that to get seed of known adaptation in our territory is 
the only thing we need to do to insure with 
this crop. Good soil, preparation, rotation, and liming 
are all as important as they have ever been. 


un 


f red clove an important discovery 


d to the 


and should 
of this important 
must 


} 
Known 


rge in rease 


have a l 
to 


however, Ww 


areas —pP oduce seed 


to say, however, 


success 


Another phi of red clover growing is that there 
will be a strong demand for seeds of known origin and 
he a profitable 

red clover seed are 


is¢ 


the production of such seed should 


industry in states where but little 


grown. 
The annual importation 
should be stopped by 


federal 


worthless foreign 


our jovern- 


ment. In purchasing 


STATE FARMERS 


five or Six groups ol 
This section is ‘fat at- 
of the next place of interest 
Virginia farmers 
too. The Virginia State 
ure at V. P. I 


saw some- 


red clover seed of seedsmen, we should first secure a 
statement covering purity, germination, and point of 
origin or where the seed grown, Since seeing 
these Virginia tests we have renewed our faith in red 
clover as an important Piedmont crop 


were 


IIT. Sowing Crimson Clover Seed 


NE hundred pounds of crimson clover seed in the 
hull should contain 60 pounds of clean seed, but 
the farm-run seed in the hull often require from 
120 to 175 pounds to make a bushel of clean seed. Sow 
as many pounds of seed in the hull 


two to three times 


as you sow of cleaned seed 


Land that is need of crimson clover and 
other winter legumes or soil-improvement crops is the 
hardest on which to secure a stand, and consequently 
such land needs the best preparation in making a seed- 
Remember that the should be firm or 
settled and that the top inch should be loose for closely 


covering the seed 


most in 


bed seedbed 


[lave the land ready ahead of time and sow after a 
rain and while there is enough moisture in the soil to 
bring the seed up promptly. 


IV. Twenty Lime Facts Every Farmer 
Should Know 


IME reduces the acidity of soils. If enough lime 
is used, the soil will become neutral or alkaline. 
) 


Ground limestone, as a rule, is the best form 


of lime to use. 
satisfactory crops of 


elt unless they are 


produce 
the Cotton 


will 
in 


3. Few soils 


alfalfa clover 
limed 
4. Poor acid soils 


and if 


or 


fertile soils if limed 
plowed into the 


will become 
and fertilized the legumes are 
soil. 

5. The best time to apply lime is in the fall or winter. 

6. Very poor sandy soils may be limed in the spring 
before sowing a summer legume for plowing down. 

7. Heavy clay soils that are acid will respond more 
quickly to burnt lime than to ground limestone or marl. 

8. Lime should be applied broadcast after plowing. 

9. If the properties of burnt lime are not well un- 
derstood and if one has not had experience with this 
form of lime, it should be left alone or used with 
caution. 

10. Each field growing legumes or other lime-loving 
crops should be limed once every three or four years. 


11. A lime spreader is 
much advantage in 
spreading lime as a drill is 
in sowing small grain. 


12. Finely ground lime- 
stone is more effective and 
quicker than coarse lime- 
stone 

13. It is a serious mis- 
take to consider lime a fer- 
tilizer. 

14. Lime 


cannot imoculate. 


15. When inoculation is 
to be made for a legume, 
it is best to apply lime 20 
to 60 days before inocula- 
tion is made. 

16. Magnesian lime is 
the only known remedy 
for sand drown of tobacco 


of 


as 


does not and 


17. Do not expect good 
results from lime (or from 


(Concluded on page 17) 
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Heed ‘“‘the Rights of the Land’’ When 
You Rent 


N MAKING contracts for use of land next year, 

let’s consider the land first. If this is done, then 

one-year contracts will be made only as a last resort. 
For the best protection of landlord, tenant, and land, 
rental contracts should cover not less than five-year 
periods, and the sowing of winter and summer legume 
cover crops should be made a part of every rental 
arrangement. When renter and landlord demand “lime, 
legumes, and livestock,” in their contracts, then tenant, 
landlord, and land will accumulate more of the riches 
of the earth. 

In this connection, we are reminded of these two 
paragraphs written by the late “Uncle Henry” Wallace 
about fifteen years ago :— 

“At this season of the year, when landlords and 
tenants are striving with each other as to haw 
much they can wring from the land, and the pro- 
portion which each shall have of the spoils, we are 
moved to say a word on behalf of the voiceless land 
itself. No matter to whom it may be rented, any 
lease that does not recognize the rights of the land, 
that does not provide for the maintenance of soil 
fertility, is wrong and vicious. If the welfare of 
the country is to be promoted, if the nation and 
our civilization are to be permanent, then the land 
must be fed as well as the landlord and tenant. 

“We insist that any lease under any system of 
tenancy that does not provide for the feeding of 
the land is but a temporary benefit to the landlord 
and tenant, that it is against public policy, and 
the same time opposed to the permanent prosperity 
of both landlord and tenant.” 

Let's make no rental arrangements for the coming 
year that do not provide for “feeding the land.” Other- 
wise, we as landowners will be using our capital in- 
stead of the accruai on it, and it is only a matter of 
time until a long-abused soil will refuse \onger to pro- 
vide benefits for either landowner or tenant. 


Pupils Form “Cotton Picking Teams” to 
Help School 


HE pupils of Cornelius School in Mecklenburg 

County, N. C., wanted new athletic equipment 

and new curtains for the school stage. They 
wanted these things earnestly enough to work to get 
them, too. Hence when they got them, they appre- 
ciated them all the more. F 

Here is the way they worked. “Cotton picking” teams 
were organized and nimble fingers gathered the white 
locks from the fields of farmers who were glad to pay 
full price for the picking done by these young and en- 
thusiastic codperators. The proceeds from the picking 
were “pooled” in a school fund for the purchase of 
needed athletic and school equipment. 

Another school we know of, one in which vocational 
agriculture is taught, is making farm implements and 
home conveniences for sale to the public. The pro- 
ceeds will go to pay for athletic equipment and books 
for the school library. 


_ 





These methods of coéperation on the part of students 
are not new, but they are entirely too rare. The stu- 
dents of every school can do something for its im- 
provement—and they will make better citizens and 
better neighbors as a result of such activity. 

And there is another side to the team-work cotton 
picking in the Cornelius School neighborhood. Where 
hands are scarce, the farmers for whom the cotton is 
picked are benefited by getting cotton more quickly out 
of the rains, dews, and dust. 

We like this three-cornered co6éperation and should 
like to hear of more of it. 


National Soybean Association Meets 


HE soybean was introduced into the United States 

nearly a hundred years ago but, singularly enough, 

has only recently become an important crop over 
any considerable area. Regionally adapted varieties are 
now grown in every state. The soybean has become 
one of America’s great national staple crops 

The program given in this year’s meeting of the 
National Soybean Growers’ Association, in Washington 
City, beginning September 1, was one of the most elab 
orate we have seen on any one farm crop. Publication 
of the proceedings would make a valuable contribution 
to literature on the soybean in America. 

On the program were C. V. Piper and J. W. Moss 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, the 
two men who are national authorities on the soybean; 
Dr. R. Y. Winters, a director of research of the North 
Carolina College of Agricuiture and a breeder of soy- 
beans; T. B. Hutcheson of the Virginia College of 
Agriculture; E. V. Breeden of Virginia; F. P. Latham, 
a noted North Carolina grower; and R. W. Hamilton, 
who is secretary of the recently organized Soybean 
Association of South Carolina, and who deserves the 
thanks of soybean growers everywhere for his exposure 
of the soybean frauds in that state and elsewhere. 

The general public awakening to the high acre yields 
secured from soybeans, their soil-improvement power, 
and food and feed value, together with their adapta- 
bility to harvesting by machinery—all this has made 
the advance in acreage of soybeans almost sensational. 
The soybean is destined to be grown more extensively 
than any other summer legume. In addition to its com- 
mon farm uses, its oil and meal provide a rival to 
cottonseed oil and meal, and it takes the place of 
cereals and meat as human foods for millions of the 
people of Central and Eastern Asia. 

The National Soybean Growers’ Association has been 
of great service in spreading information about this 
crop and placing it where it will stand on its own merits. 


Has the Cemetery Been Cleaned Off > 


LD Dr. Seaman A. Knapp used to complain about 
the neglected appearance of rural cemeteries 
‘They dook as if they didn’t believe in a resur- 

rection,” he would say. 

Now, however, we are glad to say that the custom 
of having interested people come together once a year 
to clean off our, country burying-grounds is rapidly 
growing in popularity. Visiting an old country church 
in the writer’s home county last month, we found the 
members slightly apologetic for the appearance of the 
graveyard (although it looked much better than most 
of them do). “But it will look all right by next Sun- 
day,” we were assured. “The members of the congre- 
gation have already been notified to come, together 
Tuesday to clean it off and put it in shape.” 

Then, t too, in connection with our notices of ways in 
which our country folks are getting together (see next 
page), let us quote what we found Mr. R. T. Castles 
saying in a talk with the Yorkville Enquirer :— 

“Well, our people have just completed the work 

of cleaning off Smyrna Cemetery, and they did a 
mighty good job of it. There are two acres in 
Smyrna Cemetery, which is one of the largest in the 
county, and it took a lot of work. We scraped the 
ground and shaped up all the graves. I took a crow- 
bar and straightened up every headstone which 
showed signs of falling down. Quite a number of 
people who have left the community but who have 
relatives in Smyrna sent contributions to aid in 
the work.” 

We commend these plans to all interested persons 
wherever a country cemetery has not already been 
cleaned off this year. Some country churches in Ala- 
mance County, however, have worked out the best of 
all plans for jpereane ntly taking care of country ceme- 
teries and these plans will be described in a later issue. 


Sowing “Three Halves” of Your Land 
; to Legumes 


HEY tell it on H. M. Cottrell that once when he 
was lecturing at the Kansas Agricultural College 
on alfalfa, he said that half the farm should be 
sowed in alfalfa. At the next meeting of the class, 
when red clover happened to be the subject, he said 
half the farm should be sowed to red clover. At the 
next meeting of the class, he said that half the farm 
should be devoted to—well, let us say vetch. About 


. 


The Progressive Farmer 


that time one of the boys rose to inquire how many 
“halves” a farm could have! 

Now it may be that Cottrell was a little too enthusi- 
astic im proposing to sow three halves of a farm t 
Jégumes, but he didn’t make half as big a mistakes. «s 
the man who refuses to get up any clover-vetch-alfal{: 
enthusiasm at all. 

We want to see more of our white farmers get stirred 
up about legumes, as did the Negro farmers of Dumas 
Ferry Church, of which County Agent Barton reported 
some time ago :— 

“Addressed the Dumas Ferry Negro Holiness 
Church membership at 3 p.m. last Sunday. After 
an hour’s talk on the blessings to be derived by 
using God’s great soil-building legumes, four wom 

*n and two men leaped onto the floor and shouted 
for about ten-minutes. Oh, for more ‘doers of the 


word’ as well as for ‘hearers’!” 


‘Green fields in winter are the sign of a good farm 
er,’ and those of us who wish to have green fields next 
winter should sow clover and vetch this month. Let's 
look up the cover crop discussion on page 3. And let 
us quote again what Mr. E, C. Blair says: “The aver- 
age Tarheel farmer has more land than he has money 
lle pays taxes on this land for twelve months in the 
year, yet much of the highest priced land in the state 
works only six months. Still worse, the land is dam- 
aged by its winter vacation.” 

We can’t sow three halves of the farm to clover and 
vetch, but that’s no reason for not sowing all we can 
We can buy fertility out of a clover-seed sack now 
cheaper than out of a fertilizer sack next spring 


HE Monroe Enquirer reports that the following ad- 

vertisement appeared in one of our newspapers the 
other day :— 

FOR SALE—Nice Jersey cow with bull calf giving 
four gallons a day. 

As the Enquirer pertinently remarks, “Now that’s a 
bull worth having and not one of the scrub variety the 
State of North Carolina is trying to discard!” 


HE South Carolina Soybean Growers’ Association 

has been organized with forty-one members, rep- 
resenting 3,000 acres in soybeans. Dr. O. D. Salley of 
Orangeburg is president; James M. Moss of St. Mat- 
thews, vice president; and Robert W. 
Aiken, secretary-treasurer. North Carolina soybean 
growers should make haste to emulate the excellent 
example set by South Carolina. 


REALLY good fall and winter garden planted as soon 

as the land can be prepared wil! be worth far more 
this year than usual. We can afford to buy the best 
seeds and high-grade fertilizer and to do more work in 
the garden than we have been doing, for two reasons: 
(1) We shall be in greater need of fresh, succulent 
food after the long, hot, dry summer; (2) any sur- 
plus vegetables of good market quality will find a ready 
market at good prices. 


ROF. Franklin’ Sherman, who for twenty years has 

labored hard and accomplished much for North 
Carolina farmers, has accepted a call to Clemson Col- 
lege, where he will become chief entomologist of the 
college in research, teaching, extension, and crop pest 
regulatory activities—work that he is admirably quali- 
fied to do. Thousands of friends all over North Caro- 
lina will regret to learn that so valuable a man is leav- 
ing the state but will congratulate South Carolina on, 
winning so capable an agricultural leader. 


HETHER the boll weevil has been destructive in 

your community this time or not, there is no reason 
for not fighting him hard this fall. “Eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty” in this matter as surely as inj 
any other. The fight must not stop when there is no} 
further dusting to be done. We should pick the cotton 
as fast as it opens, and the stalks should be plowed 
under as soon as possible. This is the first step in next 
year’s fight against the weevil. Besides, the fall plow- 
ing and turning under the cotton stalks will help the 
land, invite the sowing of winter cover crops, and 


provide “food, feed, and fertility” crops for early har-; 


vest in 1926, 


ARDENING may seem a useless hobby to some; it 

is certain that it is more profitable and beneficial 
to mankind in general than whittling boxes at the 
corner grocery, however, and especially is it going to 
be valuable to a great many people this fall and winter 
and next spring, if properly done. It seems to us that 
some persons have got to do it to get through. The 
bacon rind is going to get mighty thin and tasteless by 
next season without some green vegetables to go with 
it. And, besides, where’s the bacon coming from? We 
have been wondering about another matter, too. 
Couldn’t these landlords that have to feed their tenants, 
in many cases any way, encourage them to plant and 
cultivate a small vegetable garden this fall? And 
couldn’t the various chambers of commerce, always 00 
the alert to accomplish some public service, give profit- 
able attention towards encouraging a general campaign 
of fall gardening in their section? 
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ow Country Folks Are Enjoying Lif 


Family Reunions, Club Encampments, Agricultural Tours, Camp Meetings, Etc. 


OR quite a while I have been somewhat disturbed 
abofit. the social life of the rural South. 


When I was growing up, farm folks would come 
together by neighborhoods for corn-shuckings, wheat- 
quiltings, house-raisings, log-rollings, sing 

ing schools, Farmers’ Alliance ral- 
lies, etc.; and people went long ais- 
tarices to their associations, quar- 
terly meetings, presbyteries, and 
other religious assemblies held at 
country churches, while fox hunt- 
ing and horse racing were still 
fashionable sports, and old-time 
musters, tournaments,, and camp- 
meetings were still talked of. The 
CLARENCE POE roads were worked (what little 
working they got) by the younger farmers being 
“warned in” to come together for that purpose, and 


thresl ngs, 





road-working days were really in a sense social occa- * 


sions, while horse-swapping during “court week” (since 
everybody @ewned horses and everybody liked the ex- 
citement of a trade) was one of the outstanding “rural 
recreations” of the period. 

In recent years, however, these old-time country cus- 
toms have been changing. To entirely too great an 
extent farm folks seem to have been going to towns for 
their recreation, and rural social life has been endan- 
gered by that tendency. 


Annual “Family Reunions’’ Growing in 
Popularity 


HAT has especially gratified me more recently, 
W ivcwever, is the rapid development of new forms 

of rural social life and the actual revival of 
some of the old customs that had seemed to be pass- 
ing out. 

Just this morning (as this is written), for example, 
I picked up the Sanford Express, published just a few 
miles from the old home where I was reared, and in 
it I found in one column notices of thrée family re- 
unions that had just been held. Said the first notice :— 


“The annual reunion of the descendants, their 
close kin, and friends was held at the Milo Moffitt 
home Saturday. This was a happy occasion. There 
were about sixty-six Moffits and their family 
connections, and about eighty-five life-long friends 
and acquaintances. This old home is a beautiful 
place for a gathering of this kind, with its magnifi- 
cent shade trees, which were planted in 1866, and 
under which a sumptuous dinner was served. It 
was decided to make this reunion an annual affair.” 
The second notice states :— 

“The annual reunion of the Brooks family was 
held Tuesday at the home of W. I. Brooks. Ninety 
five of his neighbors, friends, and relatives of the 
past four generations gathered around the dinner 
table,” etc. 


A third notice tells of “the first Petty reunion, when 
a large crowd of relatives and a few friends gathered 
in the grove at the home of Mr. F. J. Petty for a 
picnic dinner.” 

Being struck by finding these three notices right to- 
gether in this paper from my old home section, I de- 
cided to glance through several other new county papers 
on my desk just to see what other reports of family 
reunions and other forms of rural social life I could 
find. 

The results were both interesting and gratifying. 
About the next paper I picked up was the Monroe 
Journal, which [ found also featuring notices of family 
reunions. On the front page, for example, was an ad- 


dress on old times delivered at the Davis-Moore re- 


union, of which the editor said :— 


“The Davis-Moore reunion yesterday at the Dr. 
Redwine old home place, now owned by Mr. Andy 
Davis, was a great event. There must have been 
200 present. Mr. Robert Davis was master of cere- 
monies. Speeches were delivered by Judge R. B. 
Redwine, who was reared on that homestead, and 
by Rev. H. C. Byrum. The dinner was immense, 
and there was such an abundance that enough to 
teed another crowd of like size was taken up.” 
Another notice in the same issue tells us:— 

“That group of the Helms family who are de- 
scended from Sampson and Emanuel Helms had 
their picnic at Helms’ Pond yesterday and they 
made a day of it and had a big time. There was a 
big dinner and about 200 people were present. 
Speeches were made by Esq. J. D. A. Secrest and 
Rev. G. F. Helms.” 


Turning then to the Aulander Advance, I found that 
the first thing on its front page was correspondence 
from Windsor saying :— 

“Yesterday J. P. Bazemore, 85-year-old Confed- 
erate veteran, at his home in Snakebite Township, 
held a reunion of his family. Seventy-eight chil- 
i t-grandchjidren met 


is 


By CLARENCE POE 


under the giant oaks, while an immense table ‘in 


the yard was filled with every variety of food. The 
oldest son of 63 years was a favored guest, as he 


sat holding in his arms the youngest great-grand- 
child of four months.” 


Other papers now before meyalso carry notices of 
family reunions, but the ones just given are typical. 
It begins to look as if the family reunion is going to 
be one of the most enjoyable and most useful features 
of country life in the future. Such reunions are not 
only valuable for the happiness afforded on the re- 
union day itself, but are far more important because 
(1) of the closer sense of kinship and comradeship de- 
veloped in those who attend, and because (2) of the 
increased affection developed for the old family homes 
and farms, at which such reunions are usually held. 
And although July and August are the favorite months 
for such occasions, it may yet be possible for Progres- 
sive Farmer readers to emulate this year the good 
example set by those who have already begun the happy 
custom of annual family reunions. And even in cases 
where it is too late to hold such a family reunion this 
year, it is well to begin in time and work up plans for 
holding them next summer. 


Camp Meetings and Community 
Pageants 


UT while the family reunion seems to be the most 
B interesting of the newer movements in rural social 

life, there are many other interesting develop- 
ments that may well have the consideration of all who 
believe with ex-Secretary of Agriculture Houston that 
the farmer “has a right to a joyous existence,” and 
wish to realize on this right. 

For one thing, the old-time camp meeting is showing 
signs of reviving popularity. The North Carolina State 
Farmers’ Union this year, instead of holding its mid- 
summer meeting in some stuffy opera house or “acad- 
emy of music” in some crowded town, invited its mem- 
bers to meet in a big camp meeting at a country church 
away out in the real country. We commend this ex- 
ample to other farmers’ organizations. We were also 
interested to find a notice of the twenty-sixth annual 
session of a camp meeting in the Aulander Advance, 
while the Monroe Journal carries this notice on its 
front page :— 

“Camp meeting is now going strong at Pleasant 
Grove under the old arbor that has stood under the 
trees for nearly a hundred years. All the tents are 
occupied and there is a sprinkling of people from 
several states, including visitors from Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, and South Carolina.” 

The pageant is becoming one of the, most attractive 
features of all meetings of which it forms a part, and 
the Shelby Star was boosting a big farmers’ picnic and 
pageant to be held at Cleveland Springs :-— 

“Basket supper will be served at 6:30 and the 
pageant to be presented by the Boiling Springs 
community will begin at 8 o'clock. The Boiling 
Springs people will present a tableau depicting the 
different phases of community life.” 


Club Meetings and Agricultural 
Excursions 


LUB work for boys and girls is also of great value 
C to the young folks of the farm, not only because 

of what the youngsters learn but also because of 
the social features. In the Sanford Express I was glad 
to see this notice: “An encampment for the club boys 
and girls of Lee and Moore counties was held last week 
at the Sandhill Farm Life School at Eureka, and was 
attended by forty-one club members from the two 
counties,” this sentence being followed by a detailed 


~ 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “THE SKY” 


E RECENTLY quoted the remark of a 
thoughtful Progressive Farmer reader: “If 
we had no scenery but the sky, we should 
still have an infinite treasure of beauty.” Some- 
what the same thought appears in the following 
poem by Richard Henry Stoddard:— 
The sky is a drinking-cup 
That was overturned of old, 


And it pours in the eyes of men i 
Its wine of airy gold. 





We drink that wine all day, 
Till the last drop is drained up, 
And are lighted off to bed 
{ By the jewels in the = 
—Richard Henry Stoddard. 
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description of the very interesting program carried out, 


In the Easley Progress of Easley, S. C., the biggest 
notice on the front page began with this paragraph :— 


“A crowd of about 1,500 people visited the boys’ 
and girls’ encampment at Rocky Bottom Wednes- 
day. The annual encampment of the Pickens 
County boys’ and girls’ clubs under the direction of 
the county demonstration agents, began Tuesday 
and will close Friday. Wednesday was set aside as 
visitors’ day, and many parents took advantage of 
the invitation to visit the camp and witness the 
work of the boys and girls.” 

The Lavonia (Ga.) Times announces :— 

“The Franklin County club members who are 
going to Camp Wilkins for the week trip to Athens 
will meet at Carnesville at 1:30 Monday and go in 
a group. A large number of boys will make this 
trip. They will study judging livestock and poultry.” 
But the farm boys and girls are not the only ones 

whoare getting together for the double purpose of 
learning and having a good time. The same copy of 
the Lavonia Times, for example, has this notice :— 


“More than 100 farmers from Franklin County 
made the journey to Athens on last Tuesday to in- 
spect the State College and the crops around about. 
The day was very pleasantly and profitably spent. 
The farmers carried their lunches with them and 
ate together on the grounds. All the vocational 
teachers of the county and the county demonstra- 
tion agent were in the party. Cab Bryant carried 
twenty boys from his class in the Carnesville 
School. Professor Lewis of the Lavonia School 
carried Mr. C. A, Parker and two sons with the 
aim of getting the two boys in college this fall.” 
We also find the Gaffney (S. C.) Ledger featuring 

this notice on its cover page :— 

“Agricultural Agent S. C. Stribling will conduct 
a party of Cherokee County farmers and business 
men on a three-days’ ‘see and learn’ tour through 
the eastern section of the state next Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday.” 


Didn’t These Club Women Have a Jolly 
“Day Off"? 


F ALL the notices of country life meetings that 
O we found in glancing through these papers this 
morning, however, none interested us more than 
the report of a meeting of the farm women of Colleton 
County at Walterboro, S. C. Under a double-column 
head, the Walterboro Press and Standard carried a very 
complete notice of the meeting, beginning as follows :— 
“They came from the four corners of the county. 
Some were young, some were old, and others were 
middle-aged, but regardless of years, one and all 
were hilarious. They were demonstration club 
(Concluded on page 22) 


( SOMETHING TO READ | 
“A Shropshire Lad” 


|: IS enough to make one wish to get acquainted with 








A. E. Housman’s two-volume poem, “4 Shropshire 

Lad,” just to read what George M. Harper says 
of. it in the August Scribner’s—of its “deep words, 
brought from afar, and set like blazing planets in a 
Milky Way of simple English,” adding :-— 

“Again and again what seems at first to be a 
homely rustic lay is changed by a word or a ca- 
dence into a wistful echo of Sappho or Catullus. 
We think we see a village green beside a village 
church; when a breath of air fingers the leaves of 
the sturdy English elms, and Jo! they are now ‘pop- 
‘lars pale,’ surrounding a broken altar to a forgotten 
god upon some distant isle in far-off seas.”’ 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


The Newsboy’s Butterfly 
O UT on a crowded city business street this morning 














a little newsboy tenderly held a butterfly in his 
hand and called ecstatically to us: “Isn't it beau- 
tiful? Just look at its wonderful coat!” 


We could but pity this little city lad shut away from 
nearly all the beauties of nature that he would evidently 
have enjoyed so much—and we also thought with some 
pity of those of us who live surrounded by all this 
beauty and yet take so little time to appreciate it! 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
weak and use- 


NTEGRITY without knowledge is 
| less; and knowledge without eee dangerous 
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Calf-meal Substitutes for Milk 
HE editor of this department is often asked how 
to raise calves without milk. It is accepted that 
the best way to build up a better producing herd 
is to raise the heif« ( es out f the best co i 1 by 
a good purebred bull, but those selling whole milk and 
h only one family cow 
ho want all the milk for family 
use, want to avoid feeding milk to 
calve as tar as pos ible 
Good calves can be raised where 
skimmed milk is available, if eon- 
iderable care and some judgment is 


feeding, but to raise sat- 
isfactory calves without milk is a 
difficult task and requires extreme 
care and considerable knowledge of 


used in the 





TAIT 


BUTLER 


feeding. 

Good calves can be raised if they have some whole 
milk for the first three weeks and then skimmed milk 
until three or four months old, after which they will 
get along on grain and hay, but many wish to feed 
milk for only a few weeks and then rear the calves on 
sone substitute. These substitutes are generally called 
“calf meals” and are mixtures made up chiefly of 
grains and other feeding materials. The materials 
generally used consist, among others, of the following 











Yellow cornmeal; Linseed meal; 
Shorts or red dog flour: Dried blood flour; 
Ground oats with hulls Bone meal 
screened out: 
3ut no myrxture of such materials will prove a 
complete substitute for milk, for there “ain’t no such 


animal.” Not only do these materials fail to entirely 
take the place of milk, but when they are substituted 
for milk in feeding young calves, digestive 


shown by scouring, very likely to occur 


troubles, 


are 


Bulletin No 
Calf-meal Gruel,”’ 
a rather full 
so-called milk substitutes 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., is 


discussion of trials in raising calves on 


In the trials described in this bulletin whole milk 
was fed until the calves were two to four weeks old and 
then the substitution of the calf-meal gruels was begun. 
If the change was begun at two weeks old, it had to be 
made gradually and much more slowly than was possi- 
ble when whole milk was fed for four weeks and then 
the change was made. From two to three weeks were 
allowed for making the change from all milk to all 
calf-meal. 


The following is the formula for the calf-meal used, 
on a basis of a 100-pound mixture :— 


25 pounds yellow cornmeal; 10 pounds soluble blood flour; 


22 pounds red dog flour; l pound calcium carbonate; 
15 pounds oat flour; 1 pound steamed bone meal; 
15 pounds linseed oil meal; 1 pound salt 


10 pounds malted barley; 
The following is the summary, in part, of the results 


of the trials recorded in the bulletin :— 


Thirteen purebred Holstein calves made an average 
daily gain of 1.67 pounds, reaching an average weight 
at six months of 394 pounds; seven grade Holsteins 
made an average daily gain of 1.44 pounds; and three 
purebred Shorthorns made an average daily gain of 
1.46 pounds. These gains are better than any that have 





439, “Rearing Calves by the Use of- 


By TAIT BUTLER 
What Is a Balanced Ration for a Horse? 


READER asks: “What is the feed value of the 
following: Peanut vines; corn with col corn 
without cob: molasses (feed)? What is a bal- 


horse ?” 


anced ration for a 

Chere is no entirely satisfactory method yet devised 
value of 1s of 
Some prefer to use the digestible pro- 






feeding feec or comparing 


of stating the ‘ 
different 
tein, and the 
out by 
feeding values. 





feeds. 
net energy 
Armsby, in comparing. feeds or in stating their 


values of the feeds, as worked 


The energy value is not available for peanut vines, 
and since our readers are more familiar with protein, 
carbohydrates, and fats than with “energy values” we 
give below the digestible nutrients in these feeds as a 
basis of comparison — 





DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN 100 POUNDS 
| | | 
| Protein Carbo | Fat 
|} pounds | hydrates pounds 
pounds | 
Corn with cobs—corn and } 
cob meal “he 6.1 } 63.7 | 3.7 
Corn without cobs ..... | 7S | 67.8 | 
Peanut vines, pulled 6.9 | 45.3 | 
Peanut vines, mowed 7.0 38.4 
Molasses, cane 1.0 } 58.5 } 








In using corn with the cobs in the form of corn and 
cob meal, it is fair to compare 70 pounds of the corn 
and cob or 70.pounds of corn and cob meal with 56 
pounds of corn grain, for 70 pounds of corn with the 
cobs, a bushel, can be bought for the same price as 56 
pounds, or a bushel, of shelled corn. Of course, in 
such a comparison, it would be necessary to add the 
of grinding the corn and cobs to the cost of the 
bushel of The following are the digestible 
nutrients in one bushel, 56 pounds of shelled corn, and 
one bushel, 70 pounds of ear corn, in the form of corn 


cost 


ear corn. 


and cob meal :— 


| | One bushel ear 
One bushel shell orn, ground 
ed corn, 56 Ibs. | 70 lbs 
| 
Digestible protein .... os 4.20 lbs. 4.27 lbs 
Digestible carbohydrates 37.97 Ibs. 44.59 Ibs 
Digestible fat rT 2.57 Ibs. 2.59 Ibs 


A balanced ration for a horse or other animal is one 
that contains all the feed elements in the right propor 
tions necessary to maintain his body in good health. It 
must contain the materials for supplying energy, repair 
of wastes, and maintain the normal activities of the 
body in a way to obtain the most work or other results 
sought for in the feeding. It must contain the approxi 
mate quantities of the right sort of protein, carbohy 
drates, fat, and minerals. 

*\ properly balanced ration -for an idle horse will not 
be properly balanced for one doing hard work, and dif- 
ferent animals will require different quantities of total 
nutrients to maintain them when doing the same work 
therefore, can only be approximately “bal- 
anced.” While there is much scientific knowledge to 
guide the intelligent feeder, balancing a ration for any 
animal is to a certain extent an estimate. 


Rations, 


The old Wolff-Lehman standards for balancing ra- 
tions for horses are as follows—100 pounds live weight 
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How to Make Best Use of Feedstuffs 


indicate that these rations are too narrow, or require 


more protein than is necessary. 


Morrison in Feeds and Feeding gives the nut 
rations required as follows :— 
Digestible 
H es Protein } nutrients | Nutrit 
pounds | pounds rat 
BONS Sisee cvaccocess 8 to l 7 to 9 
At 0 to 1.2 9 to 11 to 8 
At liur rk 1.2 to 1.5 11 to 13 7.8 
At he work. 1.5 to 1.8 13 to 15 7.6% 


These ratios show a remarkably slight difference 
tween the nutritive ratios required by idle |! 
those doing medium and heavy work, but feeding t1 
in recent years indicate that the differences 
the old standards are greater than necessary in pract 
fceding under our conditions. 


lorses 


required 


If our reader meant by his question: “What is a | 
anced ration for a horse?” to ask for a sample oi | 
anced ration, the following will serve :— 

HORSES AT HEAVY WORK . 





| 
| > 
Zoe 
satis a ee CNA See eet Sa we EG 
No. 1—12 pounds soybean or | | 
other legume hay ..... 
12 pounds corn or sor- | | 
ghum grains 504uke ‘--% 6.2 





Total. .....-. Pe osaah aan 12 
No, 2—14 pounds Johnson grass| | 
or other grass hay .42 6.30 .02 
9 pounds corn or sor- | | 
ghum grains wacwtet al 67 | 6.10 .41 | 
2 pounds cottonseed meal 66 50 15 | t 
i— et ae ae 
Weees -ix2 <6 as ge , 1.75 | 12.90 58 


It will be noted that ration No. 1 conforms 
closely to the ratio of the old standards, while ration 
No. 2 closely approximates the newer Merrison sta 
dard. 


very 


Save the Legumes for Hay 

HE South has never yet fully appreciated the 

value of legume hays in dairying. With a large 

variety of legumes suitable for making hay, and 
with soils needing nitrogen such as legumes will take 
from the air, and with a full knowledge of the fact that 
legume hays are the cheapest and best dry roughage for 
milk cows, we still continue to feed grass hays and 
cottonseed hulls and complain that dairying doesn’t pay. 
We find sections where Johnson grass hay and corn 
ind sorghum fodders are the only roughages fed to 
Johnson grass hay is the best grass hay we have 
ever fed for driving horses and it is entirely satisfae- 
tory for feeding farm horses and mules, but it is not 
t to feed to dairy cows, simply because no grass hay 
is fit for that purpose. 


COWS. 


The dairy cow that has silage should still have a ton 
ind a half of good legume hay, and one that does not 
have silage at least two and a half tons a year. 

It is the best dry roughage, the growing of it im- 
proves the soil, it saves buying wheat or other similar 
feed and if grown on the farm it is, next to silage, the 
cheapest roughage for dairy cows. The Ohio Experi- 
ment Station found that clover or alfalfa hay, fed to 
dairy heifers with corn, produced good growth and 
favored early maturity. 








been previously reported for the calf-meal method, and S 2 3 Soybean hay is showing that it is equal to alfalia 
are comparable to the results obtained with skimmilk. & “a =.2 hay in feeding cattle. With varieties of soybeans like 
= , , . . . | a = & zi Otootan and Laredo, which make a large yield of: hay,- 
The calves grew in height cofmparably with their in- . aoe ae ar ae 
i i ; rse ligl 5 5 1 - there is no excuse for any dairy cow in the South 
crease in weight, and showed a satisfactory develop- Horses at light work....... 1.5 9 4 tenet ge ee : gay Beak. we I LP sie 
ment otherwise. 2 pee - ee ver : ° a ° 6 ; ° ; 2 lacking for legume hay. Some varieties of soybeans 
: dt MWe =< me » make a rather coarse, stemmy hay that is not entirely 
The calves grew regularly over the six-months \merican investigations have generally tended to consumed by cattle, but the Otootan soybean makes a 
period, and there was little more large yield of rather fine hay. At the 
scouring or other evidence of diges- \labama Experiment Station, on the 
tive trouble than commonly occurs rather poor land at Auburn, the Otoo- 
with calves reared on skimmilk. , . By os tan made the largest yield of hay of 
The calf-meal method requires some- The Social W hirl—). Edw. Tufft any of the varieties tested, averaging 
what more labor and precautions in 3,750 pounds per acre over a six-year 
carrying it out than does the use of The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman period. 
skimmilk, and is in general the less both to a supper and dance! On Thurs. It is, of course, too late to increase 
aR : day they went to the Lockerby fair and : : hi 
satisfactory method. deuce ball the night with the erond the crop of legume hays grown this 
The use of calf-meal is a much over there! On Friday a party was given year, but it is not too late to urge 
cheaper method than the use of whole sha yr sealing Fed ~ — to dance that every pound of soybeans grown 
vnilk, and furnishes to farmers who roe ee io a ies Tiana be saved for hay and saved im the 
have no skimmilk, or only a limited er’s dance ia. the villess of Kent. And best possible condition. 
amount of it, a practical method of that iso’t all of the avery. by half, for 4% RM R 
rearing calves that is worthy of trial. ketene ae tee en 4 sea ol E SHOULD not place all our de- 
The growth and the development and rhyme and dance in the parlor when- pendence on winter pasture, but 
obtained by the calf-meal method in ever there's time. What? Am I com winter grazing crops, rightly handled 
these studies markedly exceed any OTH Pete and Pauleeny, our man and tgp Rte yen yi Sys Ang As are well worth while. The fall-sowed 
results reported to date where calves our girl, are swallowed alive in the though full of frolic and good natnred cereals offer the most reliable pros- 
have been fed small amounts of whole social whirl! On Monday they went to fun they’re both on the job when there’s pects. Winter grazing will be he Ipful 
milk during the first two or three a shindig in town and danced till the work to be done! Besides, I might men- for grown cattle and idle work stock 
months and then changed to hay and | 700m, and, the planets went down! [On tion my good wife and T are not in po. | hut is especially valuable for shee? 
grain alone. and got home, I think, as the clock moping around on the _ shelves,—we’ve pigs, and young cattle. These winter 
The final decision as to the value counted three! On Wednesday a neigh- been to two thirds of these dances our- crops will also save the soil from 
and practicability of the calf-meal bor named Barney LaFrance invited them selves! washing away and take up nitrogen 
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ard’s Fall & Winter 
Catalogue fs Yours 


There are 700 pages of Money Saving op- 
portunities in this book—/for you! 

There are 700 pages of fresh, new merchan- 
dise—one of the greatest and most complete 
assortments of merchandise ever gotten to- 
gether. 

One copy of this new 700 Page Catalogue is 
offered to you free—without any obligation. 
You need only fill in the coupon below or write 
us a postcard, and your copy of this Catalogue 
will be sent to you free. 


$50 Cash Saving 
This Season for You 


There is a Cash Saving of $50 for you if you 
use this book—if you send all your orders to 
Ward’s. And we want to tell you here just 
how this big saving was made possible for you. 
—Cash buys cheapest. $50,000,000 in 
ready cash was used to make possible these 
thousands of bargains. Everyone knows that 
big orders and spot cash get the lowest prices. 
We buy goods in enormous quantities— 
sometimes even taking the entire output of a 
factory —and by paying cash, get lower than 
market prices. 
— Merchandise Experts. Our force of buy- 
ers is composed of experts—specialists with 
long experience and wide knowledge of the 
goods they buy. They know manufacturing 
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‘The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
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costs, they know how and when to buy stand- 
ard goods at the lowest possible prices. 


— Searching the markets of the world. 
Months have been spent in searching every 
market. Our buyers go to all countries in 
their hunt for bargains for you—to find the 
biggest bargains the whole world has to offer. 


Ward’s Low Prices 
On Standard Goods Only 


Our buyers have one rule to follow: “Buy 
only the kind of goods our customers want— 
the kind that stands inspection and use. Buy 
at the lowest prices—but never sacrifice qual- 
ity in order to make a low price.” 

We never offer “‘price baits’’ on cheap, un- 
satisfactory merchandise—we never offer 
cheap, unworthy merchandise in our Cata- 
logue to make our prices seem low. 


Everything for the Farm, 
the Home and the Family 


Almost everything you or your family needs 
to buy—everything to wear, everything for 
the home is shown in this new Catalogue at 
Money Saving prices. 

A saving of $50 may just as well be yours if 
you write for this book—and send all your 
orders to Ward’s. 
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Your Orders 
are shipped within 
24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped 
within 24 hours. That saves 
time. But besides, one of 
our seven big houses is near 
to you. Your orders reach 
us quicker. Your goods 
reach you quicker. It is 
quicker and cheaper, and 
more satisfactory to send 
all your orders to Ward’s. 
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To Montgomery Ward & Co. Dept.18-H 


Baltimore Kansas City St. Panl 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Fall & Winter Catalogue. 
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The Progressive Fa 


Sam Johnson Learns About Pastures 


What to Sow, When to Sow, and Where to Sow It Are Among His Many Questions 


AM Johnson is interested in pastures. 
He says “the feed that cattle, sheep, 
hogs and mules get from the pastures 
is the cheapest and best feed they get.” 

The other day, Sam blew into The Pro- 
gressive Farmer office chuck full of pas- 
ture questions. His first question was 
the usual one, “What should I sow to get 
a good pasture?” 

The Editor nearly swept Sam off his 
feet with a flood of rapid fire questions 
in return: “What kind of pasture do 
you want, temporary or permanent? 
What kind of land are you going to use 
for a pasture, rich or poor; moist bot- 
tom land or dry upland; stiff clay land, 
light sandy or loam? When are you go- 
ing to sow the seed for this pasture, this 
fall or next spring?” 

Sam Johnson: “Hold on here, Mr. 
Editor, you are just making trouble for 
yourself. Now, suppose you just give 
me a good pasture mixture for each of 
the conditions you have mentioned. I 
guess that will about answer my ques- 
tion.” 

Editor: “All right 
here are some pasture mixtures and I 
will state the conditions to which each 
is suited after each mixture.” 


Recommendations Differ With 
Sections 


“DUT before giving and discussing 

special pasture mixtures: let me im- 
press on you, Sam, that the best guide 
to the best pasture mixture for any sec- 
tion or type of soil is to examine the 
pastures in that section and on that type 
of soil and take for your permanent pas- 
ture the plants which are found to be 
maintaining themselves best and afford- 
ing the most grazing. 


brother Samuel, 


Another thing about pastures, Sam, 
which is worth remembering, is that 
while three or four plants growing to- 
gether will furnish more grazing during 
the year, yet in most of the good pas- 
tures one plant is usually found to be 
furnishing much the largest part of the 
grazing. Sometimes two plants may 
pretty evenly divide the honors, but as a 
rule one plant dominates. When that one 
plant is found then be sure to use that 
plant in your pasture mixture for that 
section on that type of soil. 

“For the sandy lands of the Coastal 
Plains sections carpet grass is the best 
dependence—5 to 10 pounds of seed per 
acre. Where the sand is not too deep 
or there is some mixture of clay, Ber- 
muda grass may do fairly well, as will 
also Dallis grass or paspalum. And les- 
pedeza or Japan clover may also be used 
where there is sufficient moisture. Bur 
clover, and in some places white clover 
may also be used.” 


How Much to Sow 


AM :—“How much seed 
; ¢ * 2M 
sow per acre of each kind used? 
Editor :— 
“Carpet grass, 5 pounds; 
Lespedeza, 8 to 12 pounds; 
Dallis grass or paspalum, 5 pounds; 
Bermuda, root cuttings or sods; 
White clover, if used, 5 pounds; 
Bur clover, if used, 1 to 2 bushels. 
ew “On very rich land a good pasture will 
be obtained from the following: 
Orchard grass, 8 pounds; 
Red top, 8 pounds} 
Japan clover, 10 pounds; 
White clover, 3 pounds.” 


For Average Uplands of South 


HE pasture problem is a difficult one 

on the average uplands of the South. 
They are so low in fertility and so 
drouthy, because of lack of humus, that 
few plants will stand the dry, hot weather 
of summer and afford sufficient grazing 
to entitle the fields to be called pastures. 
For these lands Bermuda grass, lespe- 
deza and Dallis grass or paspalum are 
our main dependence. The so-called 
broom sedge furnishes about all the early 
grazing on those fields and later crab- 


would you 


Si as one: 


grass may furnish some grazing, but as 
stated, until these lands are put in lespe- 
deza for several years, prevented from 
washing by terraces, and fertilized, the 
making of a pasture on these poor, dry 
uplands is a difficult task.” 


Sam Johnson: “That's rather a gloomy 
picture, for most of the lands of the 
South that farmers are willing to put in 
pasture are of the kind you describe. 
Will Japan clover make enough growth 
on such lands to enrich the soil and furn- 
ish any grazing?” 

Editor: “Yes, in seasons of well dis- 
tributed and abundant rainfall, lespedeza 
will make enough growth on even these 
poor soils to build them up in time, so 
that other pasture plants will live and 
furnish some grazing, but it is a rather 
slow process. The trouble is that in dry 
weather the lespedeza dries up and there 
is no grazing at all for livestock. A real 
pasture should furnish grazing for the 
entire summer.” 


For Loam Soil, Fairly Rich 


AM Johnson: “But the land in which 
I wish to make a permanent pasture 
is a good loam soil, fairly rich and I am 
even willing to fertilize and lime it, if 
you think it will pay.” 
Editor: “Is the acreage 
small ?” 


large of 


Sam: “About ten acres.” 

Editor: “It will probably pay to fer- 
tilize and lime such land. 

“Tt is a question as to what sort of a 
mixture is best for such land. I am in- 
clined to think that even in such a case 
our regular pasture plants which have 
proved their usefulness will furnish the 
most grazing. These are lespedeza, Ber- 
muda, Dallis grass, and white clover. 
Some red or alsike clover might also be 
added. 








“But there are those who believe a mix- 
ture of cultivated grasses, popular a lit- 
tle farther north and ift the northern sec- 
tions of the Cotton Belt, or say ia the 
border states between the north and the 
Cotton Belt proper, will afford more and 
better grazing. Here are two mixtures, 
but as stated I prefer the first: 

No. 1—Dallis grass, 5 pounds; 

Lespedeza, 12 pounds; 
White clover, 3 pounds; 
Alsike clover (if limed), 6 pounds. 

“And if you have no objection to Ber- 
muda, I advise using some of that also. 


No. 2—Orchard grass, 8 pounds; 
Red top, 8 pounds; 
Lespedeza, 12 pounds; 
White clover, 3 pounds; 
Alsike or red clover, 6 pounds.” 


Sow Plants Adapted to Particular 
Conditions 


AM Johnson: “If one uses all that seed 
it will cost a whole lot of money and 
then if they fail to grow you have spent 
a lot of money and got nothing for it.” 


Editor: “Yes, and that is just what 
happens in thousands of cases throughout 
the South, year after year. But the 
fault is not in the pasture plants sug- 
gested, but in a failure to sow them un- 


der the conditions necessary to their 
growth. To sow the last mixture sug- 
gested, for instance, on the poor dry 


lands of the South,—poor in soil fer- 
tility, lime and moisture—on badly pre- 
pared land, is simply a waste of money, 
but there are plants adapted to the South 
which when a proper selection is made 
and they have a fair chance are reason- 
ably certain to make a pasture of a 
quality corresponding to the productive- 
of the soil. Carpet grass, Dallis 

Bermuda and lespedeza are all 


ness 
grass, 


adapted to a large portion of the South. 
All except carpet grass may fail on the 
sandy soils of the lower South and car- 





pet grass is probably best left out of the 
mixture in the northern half of the Cot. 
ton Belt, but these, with such additions 
as white, bur and other clovers under 
conditions where they thrive naturally, 
are our best reliance.” 7 

Sam Johnson: “What about the moist 
bottom lands, like creek bottoms that are 
always fairly rich?” 

Editor: “On this type of soil in the 
northern two thirds of the Cotton Belt 
Bermuda, lespedeza and white and al- 
sike clovers do well, but if there is ob- 
jection to Bermuda and a mixture of 
cultivated pasture plants is desired, we 
suggest the following: 

Red top, 8 pounds; 

Meadow fescue, 8 pounds; 

Alsike clover, 5 pounds; 

White clover, 3 pounds.” 

Sam Johnson: “You have said noth- 
ing about pastures on the black lime 
lands of the South of which there are 
considerable areas in some of the South- 
ern states. I was over in Alabama and 
Mississippi a few years back and saw 
some of the finest pastures I ever saw, 
on that kind of land. And then in Ten- 
nessee and Virginia and the mountain 
sections of North Carolina and some 
other Southern states they have blue- 
grass pastures, will bluegrass do aay 
good in the Cotton Belt?” 


How About Bluegrass in the Cot- 
ton Belt? 


DITOR: “There are some spots even 

in the Cotton Belt, such as the black 
lime soils of Alabama and Mississippi, 
which you saw, where bluegrass will live 
through the summer grazing; but as a 
rule bluegrass is not of much pasture 
value in the Cotton Belt. But as to these 
black lime lands of the South, where 
there is plenty of moisture, and the pas- 


(Concluded on page 17; column 2) 
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—Courtesy of G. Ober & Son. 


The Tobacco Farmer and the Harvest Moon 


HE purple fox-grapes are clustering 

in the hedges, and the fat catbird takes 
a final feast before starting on his long 
journey to warmer climes. 

Down in the bottom the cornstalks 
have been stripped, and the pumpkin in 
all of its regal magnificence holds sway- 

The rattlesnake and the moccasin—one 
blind, vindictive, boisterous; the other 
swift, silent, treacherous—slink back 
into the deepest glades of the forest 
searching for their winter dens. 

The home of the violet and the fleur- 
de-lis is usurped, where gay goldenrods 
flirt with black-eyed susans. 


Dard r, io) 


As the September sun sinks, and the 
Shades of night come on, bright eyes 
gleam from the hill, and around the 
crackling furnace the boys gather to spin 
yarns and tell jokes, eat watermelons, 
roast ’taters, and listen to the banjo talk- 
ing out there in the moonlight. 


Till a late hour at night revelry floats 
over the hill. Then the company leaves, 
and the farmer is left alone with his 
blanket and his coffee. Guarding the 
safety of his year’s work, he smokes 
his lonely pipe, watches the seven-stars 
rise, and studies the glory of the harvest 
moon as it rolls like a wheel of. gold, 


spreading over the old plantation a sheen 
of silver. On the mountain side a fox 
barks dismally, as it chases Bre’r Rab 
bit to his rocky home. From the dead 
pine on the outskirts of the wood, a big 
owl calls like a lonesome sentizel. 
Insignificant,  unthought-of, brows 
handed, toilbent and weather-beaten thes 
humble, silent watcher of the night Cy 
the master-wheel of the whole piece of 
machinery, and on his faithfulness depend 
commerce, credit, society and prospertly. 
And where is one who has proved 
faithless to his task?—Danbury *© 4 
porter. 4 
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SUPPORT YOUR COUNTY FAIR! 


Make an Exhibit, if Possible, but Anyhow Take the Whole Family to See It! 


Join the Crowd, With Your Whole Family, Going to the Greatest of All 
Farmer Events! IT ONLY COMES ONCE A YEAR—DON’T MISS IT! 





































NORTH CAROLINA STATE FAIR WILSON COUNTY FAIR ASSOCIATION 
Oct. 12-17 Raleigh, N. C. Oct. 20-25 . Wilson, N. C. 
CAPE FEAR FAIR SAMPSON COUNTY FAIR 
Oct. 20-24 Fayetteville, N. C. Nov. 3-8 Clinton, N. C. 
MEBANE SIX COUNTY FAIR RUTHERFORD COUNTY FAIR 
Sept. 15-19 Mebane, N. C. Oct. 6-10 Rutherfordton, N. C. 
ALBEMARLE FAIR ASSOCIATION 
THE BIG GASTON COUNTY FAIR ; : 
Oct. 6-11 Gastonia, N. C. Oct. 6-10 Elizabeth City, N. C. 
FOUR COUNTY FAIR ASSOCIATION 
SANDHILL FAIR 
Oct. 27-31 Pinehurst, N. C. Oct. 20-24 Dunn, N. C. 


VIRGINIA STATE FAIR 








GOLDEN BELT FAIR Oct. 5-10 Richmond, Va. 
Oct. 6-10 Renton, 5. © ORANGE COUNTY FAIR 
WAYNE COUNTY FAIR NC Oct. 20-24 Orange, Va. 
Oct. 27-31 Goldsboro, N. C. ROANOKE FAIR 
COASTAL PLAIN FAIR ASSOCIATION Sept. 22-25 Reancke, Va. 
Oct. 27-31 Tarboro, N. C. SPARTANBURG COUNTY FAIR ; 
KINSTON FAIR ASSOCIATION Oct. 27-31 Spartanburg, S. C. 
Oct. 6-10 Kinston, N. C. ORANGEBURG COUNTY FAIR 
ROANOKE-CHOWAN AGRICULTURAL Oct. 27-51 Orangeburg, 5. C- 
ASSOCIATION YORK COUNTY FAIR 
Oct. 6-10 Woodland, N. C. Oct. 14-17 Rock Hill, S. C. 








WRITE THE SECRETARY FOR PREMIUM LIST 





















































tire for rugged | 
work 


For your general utility 
truck you need tires that you " 
don’t have to favor. 


You may do most of your 
driving over hard, smooth 
roads, but there are many oc- 
casions when you are off the 
main highway—when you may 
want to run over ploughed 
land or travel rough wood- 
roads. 


At such times it is a satis- 
faction to know that you can 
depend on your tires. 


Developed originally as a 
bus tire, the Kelly Heavy Duty 
-Cord has given such consis- 
tently high mileage in the ex- 
acting requirements of bus 
service that operators of all 
kinds of pneumatic-tired trucks 
are demanding it. 


You, too, will find it a thor- 
oughly satisfactory investment. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th St., New York | 
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The Progressive, Farmer 


Success With Cover Crops 


Bob Hasty Tells the Plans That Pay Him Best 


“an AY, you're missing something good 

if you fail to visit R. L. Hasty’s 
farm down at Chipley, Georgia,” 

was the greeting we received from J. P. 

Bazemore of the agricultural department 
of the Central of 
Georgia Railroad 
when we met him in 
Athens during Farm- 
ers’ Week late last 
January 

“What's the matter 
with Hasty’s farm?” 
was our rather curt 
response. 

“It’s getting richer 
every day,” Baze- 
} more shot back. “‘He’s got about 200 

acres of cotton and corn land down 
| there sowed in vetch and clover. Land 

that, five years ago wouldn’t make more 
than a quarter bale to the acre, is now 
making right at a bale to the acre. And 
it’s all because he keeps a _ nitrogen- 
gathering crop growing on the land in 
the winter time.” 

Then we met R. L. Hasty himself. 

“Here’s where I’ve got them all beat,” 
| said Hasty, when we had landed safely 
in the green carpet up to our ankles and 
shoe tops. “You'll notice I’ve got vetch 
to grow tall, crimson clover to grow 
thick, and annual yellow melilotus to 
| fill the gaps ia between. Looks like 
| that's about all a man ought to expect 
| to get on the ground at one time. 

“See?” boasted Hasty, with justifiable 
pride. “With these crops this winter I’m 
growing the nitrogen for my cotton crop. 
And if it wasn’t for them my land would 
be washing away. Im fact I’m actually 
making the land make itself richer.” 

“No farmer anywhere can beat that,” 
we assured him. “How many acres are 
there in this field?” we asked on second 
thought. 

‘Right at 40,” he replied. 

“Now just what did you sow here (the 
field lay just over the fence)?” was the 
next thing we wanted to know. 

“T sowed 10 pounds of hairy vetch, 5 
pounds of crimson clover, and 5 pounds 
of annual melilotus,” replied Hasty. 

‘When did you sow it?” was our next 
one. 

“Late in September,” came the an- 
swer- 

“Why I thought it was so dry then 
and all fall that nothing would come 
up,” we objected. 

“No,” he answered, ‘“‘we had some 
showers about that time that brought 
the seed up and they caught well enough 
to stay even though it did get pretty 
dry later.” 

“How did you sow these seed?” we 
then wanted to know. 

“Broadcast. I mix the seed before- 
hand and then sow from horseback. In 
that way a fellow can ride down one 
middle and sow it and the two middles 
on each side of him, making five mid- 
dles at a through.” 

“Do you cover the seed?” we then 
asked. 

“Yes, I think it is best to cover. I use a 
short scooter and a 24-inch sweep. The 
seed come up better when covered.” 

“Do you inoculate the seed?” we then 
asked. 

“I had to inoculate at first but I don’t 
now,” he replied. “I've been sowing these 
crops for several years and nearly all 
my land has become inoculated for them. 
But land sowed the first time must be 
inoculated. But that’s easy. Anybody 
can learn how to do that mighty quick.” 

“How much land do you have sowed 
to these cover crops?” we wanted to 
know next. 

“Somewhere around 200 acres,” he 
replied- “We made so much cotton last 
year we just couldn’t get time to sow 
all | wanted to. On about 100 acres of 
it I mixed in 5 pounds of rape to the 
acre. I expect to turn the hogs in on 





BR. L. HASTY 
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that pretty soon and let them run on it 
until I have to plow it under to get ready 
for cotton or corn. On 10 acres I sowed 
the-clovers and rape and also one bushel 
of Abruzzi rye. I did that for heavy 
grazing for the cows, mules, and colts.” 

“When did you start growing cover 
crops?” we asked Hasty as we turned 
back towards the house. 

“Six years ago,” he replied. “The land 
got so poor it wasn’t making anything 
I had trouble getting folks to stay on 
it- Something had to be done. I tried 
sowing vetch in the cotton middles in 
the fall and plowing it under the next 
spring in time to plant cotton again. | 
started with a small patch. The increase 
in yield of cotton and corn was so big | 
knew I was on the right track. I have 
been increasing the acreage every year 
Last year I made right at a bale of cot- 
ton to the acre on about 120 acres that 
had these cover crops turned under. Now 
I can grow 50 bushels of corn to the 
acre on land that once wouldn’t make 
over 15 or 20. 

“These winter crops are the best money 
makers I have ever found. I get good 
money out of the cotton and corn that 
follows them. And what’s more, I don’t 
lose the use of the land any time. I can 
grow these fertilizer producing crops 
every winter and cotton or corn every 
summer. In other words I crop my land 
every year and it gets richer every year, 
though of course I have to apply phos 
phate and some potash.” 


st SF 


Yes, They Want the Cross- 
word Puzzles 


HOPE you will see fit to continue 
printing the crossword puzzles. | 
have an invalid boy who spends hours 
solving them. He is 12 years old and 
can’t get out on the farm much, so they 
are company to him.—R. E. Hahn. 
* * * 

We wish you to know how well we 
enjoy the crossword puzzles in your pa 
per. They are so interesting that we 
would be sorry for you to discontinue 
them.—Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Cummings. 

+ * * 


I have enjoyed them very much and 
hope they will aot be discontinued, be- 
cause they are useful to me. They teach 
me the definitions of a great many words 
as I am only a 12-year-old school girl 
When The Progressive Farmer comes, | 
always look for the puzzle, and my 
father, who takes the paper, likes th« 
puzzles fine—Alta McLamb. 

* a * 

As for me, I look forward to you 
pussles as a visit from a friend, To me 
it is one of the most interesting parts of 
your paper. I appreciate them and hope 
you will not discontinue them.—Mary 
Ella Cutler. 

* + 

I have been working all of your cross 
word puzzles and have enjoyed them so 
much. Please keep printing them. ! 
only wish they were bigger and harder! 
—Mrs. P. H. Gentry. 

a. a * 

Some of my neighbors as well as my 
self enjoy so much working the cross- 
word puzzles, and if one cannot finish 
them, we have a get-together meeting 0! 
it. Please do not discontinue them.— 
Mrs. R. L. Palmer. 

* * * 

I have been enjoying the crossword 
pussles very much and hope you will 
continue them. As a mental exercise, | 
consider them fully equal to the study 01 
Latin —F. A. Brown. 

s&s Ss 

UST a few words for The Progressiz 
J Farmer. I find it the best all round 
farm paper that has ever come into my 
house. I have already renewed for an- 
other year with one of The Progresswe 
Farmer agents.—W. D. Batchelor. 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


The Dog Friend and Foe 


NE of the most beautiful tributes 

ever paid a dumb animal came from 
the lips of the late George Graham Vest. 
The occasion was a trial over the killing 
of a dog, which was 
held in a Missouri 
town when he was a 
young lawyer. 











Senator Vest ap- 
peared for the plain- 
tiff, while Senator 
Francis M. Cock- 
rell, then a country 
practitioner, repre- 

DR. REGISTER sented the defendant. 

Young Vest took no interest in the 
testimony and made no notes, but at 
the close of the case arose, and, in a 
soft voice made the following address: 





“Gentlemen of the Jury—The best friend 
a man has in the world may turn against 
him, and become his enemy. His son 
or daughter that he has reared with 
loving care may prove ungrateful. Those 
who are nearest and dearest to us, those 
whom we trust with our happiness and our 

. good name, may become traitors to their 
faith, The money that a man has, he 
may lose. It flies away from him, per- 
haps when he needs it most. A man’s 
reputation may be sacrificed in a mo- 
ment of ill-considered action. The peo- 
ple who are prone to fall on their knees 
to do us honor when success is with us, 
may be the first to throw the stone of 


malice when failure settles its cloud | 


upon our heads. 

“The one absolutely unselfish friend 
that man can have in this selfish world, 
the one that never deserts him, the one 
that never proves ungrateful or treach- 
erous is his dog. A man’s dog stands 
by him in prosperity and in poverty, in 


health and in sickness. He will sleep on | 


the cold ground, where the wintry winds 
blow and the snow drives fiercely, if 
only he may be near his master’s side. 
He will kiss the hand that has no food 
to offer; he will lick the wounds and 
sores that come in encounter with the 
roughness of the world. 

He guards the sleep of his pauper mas- 
ter as if he were a prince. When all other 


friends desert him, he remains. When 


riches take wings, and reputation falls to 
pieces, he is as constant in his love as 
the sun in its journey through the 
heavens. 

“If fortune drives the master forth an 
outcast in the world, friendless and 
homeless, the faithful dog asks no 
higher privilege than that of accompany- 
ing him, to guard him against danger, 
to fight against his enemies. And when 
the last scene of all comes, and death 
takes his master in its embrace and his 
body is laid away in the cold ground, no 
matter if all other friends pursue their 
way; there by the graveside will the no- 
ble dog be found, his head between his 


paws, his eyes sad, but open in alert | 
watchfulness, faithful and true even in | 


death.” He won his case. 
This is the bright side of the picture. 


The Dog Our Foe 


[° IS not the dog’s fault that he is our 
foe; it is man’s fault. I have refer- 
ted to the dog that had rabies, (or 
hydrophobia), or what is usually spoken 
of as a dog going mad. The dog with 
rabies is a foe to all living creatures. 
When a dog has rabies it is not just by 
chance, but he is infected by the bite of 
another dog that has rabies. It is a germ 
disease, and one of the most deadly. 
There is no more horrible death than 
death from rabies (or hydrophobia). 
When a dog is sick with rabies he 
goes all over the country snapping and 
biting everything he comes in contact 
with until he is either killed by some- 
one or exhausted by his disease and dies. 
Editor’s Note—How to prevent hy- 
drophobia in men will be covered by Dr. 














Register in his article next week. 
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Ony OA KLAN D “2s the 
Harmonic Balancer 


A) Power-flow of the me \ tae (B) Power-; of other 
newOakland Six engine pte sixes pow ety cee. 
with Harmonic Bal- s28: Balancer—not uniform- 
ancer—vibrationless, 3 ly smooth, but having 
aniformly smooth at > vibration periods as 
all speeds, illustrated. 








Readings taken with the Crankshaft Indicator, 
a device for measuring torsional vibration 


Flash from a walk to the very limit of be outstanding. But in addition there 
this new Oakland’s amazing speed-range. are new Bodies by Fisher—Air Cleaner 
At all speeds—unmatched freedom from —Oil Filfer—Four-Wheel brake refine- 
vibration. ments—and a host of other features. 


That’s the new Harmonic Balancer— And with all of these advancements, 
simple in design but sensational in the new Oaklands are priced from *70 


results. Only Oakland has it —only to $350 lower! Visit the Oakland 


Oakland can give you the freedom from remy | ar ee oe -_ drive the 
vibration it alone imparts. ; oo ee en you'll wonder, as 


do all of its owners, why anyone would 
If this were all—if the Harmonic be satisfied to pay more and get less. 


Balancer were Oakland’s sole new fea- OAKLAND MOTOR ‘CAR COMPANY 
ture—this new Oakland Six would still PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Prices *70 to *350 Lower 


Touring Car . *1025 (Old Price $1095) 
Coach e © «© FO9OS. (Old Price 1215) 
Landau Coupe 1125 . (Old Price 1295) 
Sedan .. . 1195 . (Old Price 1545) 
Landau Sedan 1295 . (Old Price 1645) 


All Prices at Factory — — General Motors Time Payment Rates, 
heretofore the lowest in the industry, have now been made still lower 


WINNING AND HOLDING GOOD WILL 


OAKLAND SIX 











Above All, Good Fences 
are Most Important 


Your land is too valuable to waste a square 
foot in uneven, straggling fence! Your repu- 
tation is too important to risk your neigh- 
bor’s good will by disputed boundaries. Crops 
and livestock represent too much money for 
you to take a chance on damage and loss! 

Be safe and sure. See that your hard- 
earned property remains YOURS! Protect it 





The Progressive Farmer 
is the Standard Farm 
Paper of the South 


Here is the complete list of “Stan- 
dard Farm Papers” in the United 










and improve the value of your whole place with States: 
American Fence and Banner Steel Posts. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
GUARANTEE AND FARM WOMAN 





Our dealer will hand you with every purchase 
of fence our written guarantee that it will equal 
or outlast in service any other fence now made, of 
equal size wires used under the same conditions. 
BANNER STEEL POSTS 
Easy to drive—no holes to dig. Theyrootthem- { 
selves firmly into the ground with the large Banner 
slit-wing anchor plate. Railroad design—the strong- 
est known form of construction. Ask the American 


Fence Dealer in your town. 
inc {nsulafed 
z 4 WISC. AGRICULTURIST 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


* 
merican Fence | "== 
If Interested in any of these 
and publications address: 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

Banner.::.Posts RALEIGH, N.C 

Wallace C. Richardson, tnc., 

= 95 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Sti30-307 ‘North ‘Michigan Ave, Chicago, 1H 


THE FARMER 

THE FARMER’S WIFE 
BREEDERS’ GAZETTE 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
NEBRASKA FARMER 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS 
PRAIRIE FARMER 
WALLACE’S FARMER 







































































Manure, Money— 
and Concrete 


VERY time you pitch manure out into the 
open barnyard, you throw away money. Your 
yearly loss amounts to about $13 per cow. That’s 
no small sum when you come to figure it up. 
You can save this money year after year by 
building a Concrete Manure Pit. 


The Concrete Pit does not allow any of the 
valuable fertilizing elements to escape. And re- 
member that two-fifths of the nitrogen in the 
manure is in the liquid. 


A Concrete Manure Pit quickly pays for itself 
in the money it saves. And it keeps on earning 
dividends indefinitely. 


* * *& 


You can easily build Concrete improvements 
by following a few simple directions. Send today 
for our two booklets, “Concrete on the Dairy 


Farm” and “Plans for Concrete Farm Buildings.” 
They are free. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Hurt Buildi 601 Johnston Bldg. 
ATLANTA, CH TTB, N.C. 
e-Herald Building Graham Buildi 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. JACKSONVILLE, LA. 


A National — ation to Improve and Extend 
e Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 30 CITIES 





Two Little Boys in a 4-H 
Garden Club 


£ HAD two little boys, aged 11 and 

12 years, to joim the garden club in 
1923. Although they were brothers, they 
had separate gardens, each cultivating 
his owa tenth acre of land. Their gar- 
den plots were in sandy loam, and it 
was a most favorable location. These 
boys plowed the land with a two-horse 
plow, and harrowed it with a spring- 
tooth harrow, scattering manure on the 
land before plowing, and then applied 
pulverized manure after the plants had 
come up. The seed that were sowed 
were mostly home-grown, such as pota- 
toes, sweet potatoes, onions, beets, okra, 
tomatoes, radishes, Lima beans, string 
beans, cabbage, peppers, and other 
things. 


~These boys worked their gardens with 
hoes, weeding them by hand. The home 
demonstration agents visited them quite 
often during garden season, and would 
find the boys busily engaged in garden 
j work. They had trouble in getting a 
stand of corn, but when they had to help 
their father thin his corn, they took the 
| plants pulled from their father’s field 
and transplaated them in their gardens, 
and in that manner got a stand of corn 
for their gardens. 


These boys raised vegetables enough 
to supply a family of seven, and had 
enough to sell to bring in $26.32. This 
was the first money the boys ever earned. 
Both of them exhibited a garden basket 
at the county fair, and both won prizes, 
as their products were very good, and 
the variety was better than any others. 

In 1924, these boys joined the club 
again and cultivated on a larger scale. 
When the gardens were judged for a 
$300 scholarship, one of these little boys 
was the winner. Both brothers worked 
so faithfully that the judges decided to 
divide the money, each receiving $150. 
Francis, the wianer, said, “Edmund has 
worked as hard as I have, and he shall 
have half the scholarship.” 

RUTH BURRUSS, 

Assistant Home Demonstration Agent, 
Albemarle County, Va. 





State, County and Community 








Write for the New Spotless Catalog! 



















Shoes 

Furniture 

Floor Coverings 
Stoves and Ranges 
Home Needs 

Auto Supplies 


If you want to save money send for a free copy of catalog No. 26 today. 


The Spotless Co.,°™ *ridumonb. va 


The New Spotless Fall and Winter Catalog 
No. 26 is Now Ready for You. 


Every page offers you an opportunity to save money. We handle goods of standard 
quality only, merchandise that we guarantee to give you satisfaction. The Spotless 
Company is a Southern house—it knows and handles the needs of the Southern 
Farmer. We ship promptly, transportation rates are low, deliveries are quick 


Order from the Spotless Catalog for bigger savings. 


This new catalog contains our complete lines of 


Wall Board 
Plaster Board 
Millwork 

Vehicles Asphalt Roofing 
Plumbing Supplies Metal Roofing 
Blacksmith Supplies Building Hardware 
Mechanics’ Tools Paints 


Wire Fence 
Implements 
Harness 







































low price. For 


or Tractor power. 
f convenient. 


“DOMESTIC” —2 H. P. Engine 
and Direct Connected Pump Jack 

A durable and powerful machine for ap- 

plying power to Decp well Pamps. We 

also supply “Red Jacket’ and Deming 

Pumps. Write us your needs. 








st, Accurate saw- 
eed. Other me- 






















Fairs. Make Plans to Attend 


OLLOWING is a list of important 
fairs to be held this year in North 
| Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 
It will pay to make a note of the dates 
of those within reach of your automo- 
bile, or within reach by rail, and attend 
with a determination to study and learn 
all you can from the exhibits you will 
see and the people you will meet. 

Here is a list of fairs and their dates: 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina State Fair, Columbia, Oct. 
19-24, 

South Carolina Colored State Fair, Colum- 
bia, Oct. 28-31. 

Orangeburg County Fair, Orangeburg, Oct. 
7 - 30. 

Pee Dee Fair, Florence, Nov. 9-15. 

York County Fair, Rock Hill, Oct. 14-16 

Chester Fair, Chester, Oct. 27-30. 

Marlboro County Fair, Bennettsville, Oct. 
28-30. 

Piedmont Fair, Greenwood, Oct. 18-20. 

Spartanburg County Fair, Spartanburg, 
Oct. 27-30. 

Dillon County Fair, Dillon, Nov. 2-5. 

Lee County Fair, Bishopville, Nov. 25-27. 

Marion County Fair, Marion, Nov. 3-6. 

Anderson County Fair, Anderson, Nov. 3-7. 

Chesterfield County Fair, Chesterfield. 

Kershaw County Fair, Camden, Nov. 16-21. 

Charleston Agricultural and Industrial Fair, 
Charleston, Nov. 2-7. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

North Carolina State Fair, Raleigh, Oct. 
12-17. 

North Carolina Colored State Fair, Raleigh, 
Oct. 19-24, 

Albemarle Fair, Elizabeth City, Oct. 6-10. 

Cabarrus County Fair, Concord, Oct. 15-17. 

Cape Fear Fair, Fayetteville, Oct. 20-23. 

Carolinas Exposition, Charlotte, Sept. 21- 
Oct. 3. 

Carolina-Virginia Fair, Mt. Airy, Oct. 13-16. 

Central Carolina Fair, Greensboro, Sept. 29- 
Oct. 3. 

Chatham County Fair, Siler City, Oct. 13-6. 
Cherokee Indian Fair, Cherokee, Oct. 6-9. 


Chowan Faiz, Oct. 13-17. 








Edenton, 
, Cleveland County Fair, Shelby,. Sept. 29- 
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Carolinas-Virginia News 


Oct. 3. 
Coastal Plain Fair, Tarboro, Oct. 27-30. 
Columbus County Fair, Whiteville, Oct. 2/ 
30, 
Forsyth County Fair, Winston-Salem, Oct 
6-9. 
Franklin County Fair, Louisburg, Oct. 6-1( 
Gaston County Fair, Gastonia, Oct. 6-W. 
Gelden Belt rair, Henderson, Oct. 6-9. 
Four County Fair, Dunn, Oct. 6-9. 
Halifax County Fair, Weldon, Oct. 13-17 
Johnston County Fair, Smithfield. 
Kinston Fair, Kinston, Oct. 6-9. 
Littleton Agricultural Fair, Littleton, Oct 


Mebane Four County Fair, Mebane, Sept 
15-19. 

Pitt County Fair, Greenville, Oct. 13-16. 
Randolph County Fair, Asheboro, Sept. 22 


Roanoke Fair, Williamston, Nov. 3-6. 

Roanoke-Chowan Agricultural Fair, Wood 
land, Oct. 6-9. 

Robeson County Fair, Lumberton, Sept. 29 
Oct. 2. 

Rockingham County Fair, Leaksville, Sept 
8-12. 

Rocky Mount Fair, Rocky Mount, Sept. 2 
Oct. 3 


Rutherford County Fair, Rutherfordton, 


Oct. 6-9. 
Sampson County Fair, Clinton, Nev. 3-7. 
Sandhill Fair, Pinehurst, Oct. 27-30. 
Southeastern Fair, Wilmington. 
Toe River Fair, Spruce Pine, Sept. 15-19. 
Wayne County Fair, Goldsboro, Oct. 27-30 
Wilson County Fair, Wilson, Oct. 20-24. 
Western North Carolina Agricultural Ex 
position, Asheville, Nov. 10-14. 
Yadkin County Fair, East Bend, Oct. 13-16 


VIRGINIA 
Virginia State Fair, Tazewell, Sept. 23-26 
Richmond, Oct. 5-10 Lynchburg, Sept. 2% 
Norfolk, Sept. 7-12 Oct. 2 
Galax, Sept. 8-11 Bedford, Sept. B- 
Woodstock, Sept. 8-11 Oct. 2 
Culpeper, Sept. 8-11 Suffolk, Oct. 6-10 
Covington, Sept. 8-12 Petersburg, Oct. 12 
Lexington, Sept. 14-18 16 
Binefield, W. Va., Charlottesville, Sept 
Sept. 14-19 22-26 
Harrisonburg, Sept. Danville, Oct. 13-16 
15-18 Shipman, Oct. 13-16 
Pearisburg, Sept. 15- Appomattox, Oct. 13 


18 
Fredericksburg, South Boston, Oct 
Sept. 15-18 20-23 


Roanoke, Sept. 22-25 Emporia, Oct. 20-23 

Rocky Mount, Oct. Orange, Oct. 20-23 
6-9 Martinsville, Oct. 20 

Fairfax, Sept. 22-25 

Petersburg, Sept. 28- 
Oct. 3 


B 
Fork Union, Oct. 21-2. 
Amherst, Oct. 27-30 


Where Farm Acreage Is De- 


creasing, Where Increasing 

HERE were 30,000 fewer farms, or a 

decrease of one-half of 1 per cent, in 
the United States last year as compared 
with 1923, and a reduction of land ia 
crops of 1,200,000 acres or one-third of 
1 per cent, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has found im a survey of the situa- 
tion. Of the decreased crop area, ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 acres were used 
for additional pasture. 

The survey shows that some farmers 
in nearly all parts of the country are 
extending the cultivated area either b) 
clearing, drainage, or dry farming, but 
that for the country as a whole man} 
more farmers are allowing plow land 
to be idle. The area of idle plow land 
excluding summer fallow, is placed 
over 25,000,000 acres, which is about ninc 
times as much as the area brought into 
cultivation for the first time im 1924. 

The decrease in number of farms, 
though small, is quite general in central 
and southern Georgia and southeastern 
Alabama where it ranges from 1 to 10 per 
cent; in much of Michigan and Missouri, 
where it averages about 2 per cent; in 
most of Colorado, in southeastern Idaho 
and eastera Washington, where it ranges 
in general from 1 to 5 per ceat. 

Increase in number of farms, on the 
other hand, is notable along the northern 
and western margin of the Cotton Belt. 
where the boll weevil infestation is less 
severe than to the south, in the lower 
Coastal Plain of the Carolimas, m south- 
ern Florida and in Texas. The increase 
in various parts of these regions ranges 
from 1 to 10 per cent. 

au we BM 

T TAKES on an average, 21 pounds 

of milk to make a pound of butter: 
10 pounds will produce one pound of 
cheese; and 14 pounds is required for a 
gallon of the average ice cream. These 
figures are of course average for the 
country as a whole. 
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Our Weekly Sermon | | 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


The Happy Road-maker 


T A filling station out in Montana, 
while my car was being replenished 
with gas and water, I saw a man with 
rake and shovel working on the road. 














I went out and 
greeted him saying, 
among other things, 
that I was glad to 
find him so happy 
when the weather 
was so warm. 

He replied, “Why 
ought I not to be 
happy? I am smooth- 

DR. HOLLAND ing the road for you 
to drive over.’ 

Not so bad, is it? As our car sped 
Westward again, the man’s smile and 
words haunted me, and have been in my 
mind ever since. 

We are not only all travelers, but we 
are road-makers as well. 


That ought to constitute the chief fun 
of existence. If you and I can make 
the road a little smoother or safer for 
another, we ought to thank God that we 
have a chance to live. 

Parents are the chief road-makers of 
the earthe When parents eat too many 
eats their children will kick up their 
heels. Jazzed parents produce jail-birds. 
When parents give up the supreme pas- 
sion to make a better road for their chil- 
dren, the great steadying motive for hu- 
man life is gone. 

I am for the school teacher. He, or 
more often she, is making a pioneer 
path, Meager pay and many kicks are 
often the reward for the army of a quar- 
ter of a million people who instruct our 
youth. Yet, to be a real teacher is to 
have the joy of the Montana road-maker. 

The Church is a road-maker. Sup- 
pose we had brains enough to quit quar- 
reling over the tails of our supposed an- 
cestors, and pick up the teachings of 
Jesus of Nazareth where the gospel of 
pure-living, clean and _  high-thinking, 
brotherly-love and mutual-service are 
taught in words plain enough for a child 
to comprehend, and then vie with each 
other in making this a hate-less, war-less 
world. 


We would soon have to move our ears 
back to make room for our smiles. 

Just now a young fellow twenty-one 
years old, who is a Scoutmaster, came 
in and told me how he had gotten two 
young boys to repent of and give up 
Stealing. Say, he was as happy as a 
king, and I suppose a good deal more 
so. He is a destiny maker for those 
boys. He knows a little of how my 
road maker in the West feels. 

John the Baptist lost his head for tell 
ing the truth, which was better than los 
ing his soul by lying. I imagine that he 
had a deal of rich pleasure when hx 
knew that his work was to “make straight 
in the desert a highway for the Lord.” 





Ii you have a task that gives you a 


chance to make one human soul mor¢ 
brave, nerve the flagging motives of an- 
other heart, sing right out loud that you 
have the chance to live. 

We all read the poetry of the “Man 
who lived at the side of the road and was 
a friend of man,” but we can all take 
our rakes and shovels and get out in 
the middle of the road-way of life and 
clear the way for another. That is sub- 

ie! 
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Favorite Bible Verses 


| 4™ the good shepherd and know my 
on and am known of mine.—John 
i... is a little with righteousness 
than great revenues without right.— 
Proverbs 16:8. 


* * 


AX? let us not be weary in well doing: 
b. for in due season we shall reap, if 
ppfaint nat — Sal 63. 


TOURING *875 


FORMER PRICE — #890 


COACH *9 


FORMER PRICE = #1075 


SEDAN *1025 


FORMER PRICE — #1285 
Bil Ceitces ©. @. B. Lensiag 
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aa High or low wheels- 










Get into the world’s fastest growing 
business! Take orders for famous 5- 
tube Globe Duo-Dyne Radio Sets in your spare 
time. Agents make $40 to $100 a week simply 
demonstrating in their own’ homes, 
“Congratulating myself on securing the agen- 
cy,” writes C.W.M, of Dahton,Ga. Exclusive 
territory soe hets wholesaie price; no sales 
experience W rite for details today! 


BA co. 












” _ ag dhastnate in colers free. 
Electric Wheel | Co.. 59 Elm st Quincy, III. 
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STUDY AT HOME 


Become « lawy: 
trained men “in "the high- 
est positions an 
success in business and pub- 
jndependent. 


ig corporations afe 
th legal training, Karn 
Annually 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, September 7-—School days 

are almost here. Has each child a 

suitable lunch box that is light to carry, 
well ventilated and easily cleaned? 





Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 8—Does your 
dark painted wood 
work look shabby? 
Try rubbing it with 
equal parts of lin- 
seed oil and _ vine- 


gar and then polish 





with a dry clean 
cloth. 

MKS, HUTT Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 9—Make 


your new autumn dress for day time wear 
with long sleeves. 

Thursday, September 10.—No matter 
how much the youngsters misbehave do 
not scold or punish them before other 
people. It is not fair to the child or to 
the onlookers. 


Friday, September 11.—Wear your old 
shoes to the county fair so that you will 
not get tired before you have seen every 
exhibit. Bu! be sure the heels are level. 

Saturday, September 12.—The careful 
camper and the perfect picnicker leave 
the woods as clean and beautiful as they 
found them. 


Sunday, September 13-—The surest way 
to have people think kindly of you is to 
speak and think kindly of others. 


FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 














How I Turned Failure Into 


Success 


T WAS in 1923 that our home demon- 

stration agent helped me to turn what 
seemed like failure into success. In the 
early part of that year I made up my 
mind that we must have one of the all- 
the-year gardens that I had read so much 
about instead of just a good spring and 
early summer garden. 


I told our agent of my plans and 
started out very enthusiastically as most 
farm folks do with spring gardens. But 


if it had not been for her kindly encour- 
agement and interest all during the year 
I would have failed. 

A hard freeze came in March and 
nearly all the early vegetables were lost. 
It rained nearly all the time during June 
and the grass grew so thick and fast 
that I threw down my hoe many times 
and thought, “Let it go, I don’t care.” 
But the thought of our agent’s disap- 
pointment made me go back to fighting 
that grass. Later during August and 
September when it did not rain at all it 
was her interest that kept me using the 
hoe to conserve moisture when I did not 
want to do it. 

She visited our community at least 
once every month and I knew she would 
come to see my garden, and I knew, too, 
that if she took a meal with us there was 
nothing she would enjoy more than 
plenty of fresh vegetables. She had 
stressed the value of good gardens ever 
since she had been in the county and her 
own good health, energy and pep proved 
that she practiced what she preached 
about having plenty of vegetables in the 
diet. 

I won first prize in the State Garden 
Contest that year, also first prize in the 
garden letter contest of a popular farm 
paper, but far better than any prize was 
the good health the whole family en- 
joyed that year and every year since, be- 
cause we learned then that no other spot 
of ground on the farm is as valuable as 
the garden if vegetables are grown in it 
in place of weeds and grass. So it is 
with a feeling of deep gratitude to our 
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Mrs.W. N. Hutt, Editor 











agent that I look 
MRS. G. L. M. 


home demonstration 
upon our garden. 


FOOD FACTS AND FANCIES 
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Panola County, 
TEENS AND TWENTIES The Grayson Children Want 
a Custard Dessert 


How the Boy or Girl May Con- “Jr's my turn to make a dessert,” said 


Mary, “but as Freddy has been sick 
tinue Education at Home I'll let him choose what he wants.” 
5 fpr 


“Custard,” answered the child promptly. 
may continue his or her education at 


“Will that be good for him, Aunt Mar- 
home by getting books and studying in garet?” asked Mary anxiously. 
spare hours. If there is a library in a 


“Yes, it is a wise cheice for a small 
nearby town one can spend several hours boy, sick or well. Care should be taken 
a week reading good books. If there is ont ta serve a dessert of milk and eggs 
no local library books = be secured after a meal that is rich in protein. Cus- 
a the state library m many states OF tarq is particularly good to serve when 
rom traveling libraries. little or no meat has been included in 

Many of our great men had only 2 the menu. Custard is a splendid way of 
scanty education but they were ambi- giving milk to a child or invalid who ob- 
tious and anxious to learn. Take Abra- jects to drinking plenty: Also it supplies 
ham Lincoln, for instance, he borrowed 


: the vitamin, fat soluble A.” 
books and studied by lamplight after a 


“How can I 
hard day's work. “ere 
ard day's rk from curdling? 











boy or girl who has stopped school 


prevent a baked custard 
inquired Mary. 
Many boys and girls take correspond- 
ence courses. They can work during the 
day and spend hour or so each night 
in study. This enables them to study 
any subject they wish. It is especially 
good for those wishing to learn a trade. 


milk before adding it to 
Do not have 


“Heating the 
the eggs and sugar helps. 
the oven too hot. Set the custard to 
cook in a pan of hot water but do not 
allow the water to boil during the cook- 
ing or the custard may separate. The 
anxious Mixture is done when firm in the, center 


The boy or girl who is really 


to go forward will not mind beginning at ad should be removed from the oven 

the bottom and going up gradually. He immediately.” 

or she will find a reader, grammar, arith- “But I want a boiled custard,” inter- 

metic and speller and start right off rupted Freddy. “Tell Mary about that, 

without waiting for greater things. For please.” 

anyone to stl a trade end leave thee «A soft of boiled custard,” replied his 
. aunt smilingly, “should always be cook- 

ceed without a knowledge of the elemen- ny ap deishihe holier.  Wials aes ony 

tary subjects. Grammar and reading are be used for this form of custard but as 

the most essential of all as they are the 


the yolks give the best results, the whites 


foundation of a good education. ° ; . 
a good educatio zre sometime kept, for another dish or 
We never get too old to learn and one for a meringue for the top of the cus- 
thing is certain, if a boy or girl really tard. Have the milk hot. Beat the 


wants to learn and has the determination yolks, add the sugar and beat again. Add 


he or she is bound to succeed even if a little of the hot milk, mix all together 
means are limited and it is not possible thoroughly, then pour into the rest of 
to attend school. the hot milk. Stir constantly until the 


LULA MAE 


Lawrence County, Ark. 


WOODS. mixture coats the spoon and pour into 


a cold dish.” 





Our Pattern Department 











7655 





Size 
material, 
32-inch contrasting. 


2535—Afternoon Frock.—Cut in 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 


36 requires 4 yards 
with 5g yard of 


sizes 16, measure. 

of 3%-inch 
measure. Size 36 requires 434 yards 
of 36-inch material. 

1317—Child’s One-piece Slip-on Dress With 
Bloomers.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, and 
8 years. Size 4 years requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch material. 


2311—Attractive Apron Style.—Cut in sizes 
small, medium, and large. Takes 
1% yards of 36 or 40-inch material. 


in one size 
27-inch 


1655—One-piece Apron.—Cuts 
2283—Smart One-piece Dress.—Cut in sizes only. Requires 23% yards of 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust material. 


Price of each pattern, 2 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
or coin (coin preferred). Write your name and address plainly on your poe i sheet, 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afternoon, 
and evening wear during the fall. It contains embroidery designs and nine picture 
dressmaking lessons. Send 15 cents now for your copy. Address Pattern Department, 
The Progressive Farmer. 























“Can 
cipes,” 
“Yes, dear, several. All are good, easy 
to prepare and are delicious, nourishing 
and easily digested.” 
CUSTARD DESSERTS 


me a few custard re 
asked Mary. 


you give 


Boiled Custard.—Two cups scalded milk, 
yolks 3 eggs, % cup sugar, % teaspoon salt, 
Y% teaspoon vanilla. 


Beat eggs slightly, using a fork, add sugar 


and salt; stir constantly while adding gradu 
ally hot milk. Cook in double boiler, con 
tinue stirring until mixture thickens and 


a coating is formed on the strain im- 
mediately, chill and flavor. If cooked 
long the custard will curdle; should 
happen, by using an egg beater it 
restored to a smooth consistency, but cus- 
tard will not be as thick. Eggs should be 
beaten slightly for custard, that it may be 
of smooth, thick To prevent 
scum forming, cover with a perforated tin. 
When eggs are scarce, use yolks of 2 eggs 
and % tablespoon cornstarch. 

Peach Custard.—Arrange alternate layers 
of stale cake and sections of canned or fresh 
peaches in glass dish and pour over boiled 
custard. Bananas may be used instead of 
peaches. 

Orange Custard.—Arrange slices of sweet 
oranges in a glass dish and pour over boiled 
custard; chill and cover with meringue, 
Meringue.—Whites 2 eggs, 2 tablespoons su- 
gar, % tablespoon lemon juice or 4 teaspoon 
vanilla. 

Beat whites until stiff, add 
ally and continue beating, then 
Pile lightly on top of custard. 

Baked Custard.—Four cups 
4 to 6 eggs, % cup sugar, % 


spoon; 
too 
this 
may be 


consistency. 


sugar gradu- 
add flavoring. 


scalded milk, 


teaspoon salt, 


few gratings nutmeg. 
Beat eggs slightly, add sugar and salt, 
pour on slowly scalded milk; strain into 


set in pan of hot water. Sprin- 
kle with nutmeg and bake in slow oven until 
firm, which may be readily determined by 
running a silver knife through custard; if 
knife comes out clean, custard is done. Dur- 
ing baking, care must be taken that water 
surrounding mold does not reach boiling point 
or custard will whey. Always bear in mind 
that eggs and milk in combination must be 
cooked at a low temperature. For cup cus- 
tards allow 4 eggs to 4 cups of milk; for 
large molded custard, 6 eggs. If less eggs 
are used custard is liable to crack when 
turned on a serving dish. 

Caramel Custard.—Four cups scalded milk, 
5 eggs, % teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 
Y% cup sugar. 

Put sugar in iron frying pan and stir con- 
stantly over hot range until melted to a 
syrup of light brown color. Add gradually 
to milk, being careful that milk does not 
bubble up and go over, as is liable on ac- 
count of high temperature of sugar. As 
soon as sugar is melted in milk, add mix- 
ture gradually to eggs slightly beaten; add 
salt and flavoring, then strain into buttered 
mold. Bake as custard. Chill and serve 
with caramel sauce. 


buttered mold, 


tablespoons sugar, 
for caramel 
cool 


Caramel Sauce.—Three 
% cup water. Melt sugar as 
custard, add water and boil 6 minutes; 
before serving. 

Coffee Custard.—Two cups milk, 2 table- 
spoons ground coffee, 3 eggs, %4 cup sugar, 
% teaspoon salt, % teaspoon vanilla. 

Scald milk with coffee and strain. Beat 
eggs slightly; add sugar, salt, vanilla and 
milk. Strain into buttered individual molds, 
set in pan of hot water and bake until firm. 

Baked French Custard.—One pint thin 
cream, whites 3 eggs, 2 tablespoons sugart, 
4 teaspoon vanilla, %4 teaspoon salt. 

Heat cream in double boiler. Beat 
of eggs until stiff and add sugar, vanilla 
and salt. Add mixture to cream and beat, 
using egg beater. Turn into buttered cups, 
set in pan of hot water and bake until firm. 
Chill thoroughly, remove from molds and 
serve with sugar and cream. 


| A GAME TO PLAY 
Round Ball 


Ts is a good picnic game for 20 to 

60 players and a hand ball, basket 
ball or bean bag may be used. The play- 
ers form acircle and number off in twos. 
The first No. 1 is captain of the Ones, 
and the first No. 2 is captain for the 
Twos. Each captain has a ball or bean 
bag, and the game consists in throwing 
the ball around the circle. The ball 
started by Captain No. 1 goes only to the 
players of that number and the ball 
started by Captain No. 2 to players who 
bear his number. The team wins whose 
ball first completes the circle without _ 
falling to the ground. 


whites 
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[ THE WELL GROOMED WOMAN 


Keeping Our School Children 
Beautiful 


ANDSOME is as handsome does,” 

they used to say to me if found look- 
ing in the mirror. Now that is all right 
but an orange is just as sweet for having 
a beautiful bloom so why not have the 
“handsome is” with the “handsome does” 
since each takes nothing from the other? 





\ child should not face the glare, she 
should not have to peer at the black- 
board to see what is on it. If she does 
the glare and the board trouble are 
worth remedying. If the eyes are red or 


smarting a warm boracic acid solution 
should be put into them frequently. If 
one has no dropper wipe them with a 


little clean cloth dipped in the solution. 

If a child is inclined to hunch over the 
desk and achieve round shoulders thereby, 
consider the height of chair and desk. 
Encourage him to get up often and 
change position. 

As to hair, the fashion of bobbmg has 
done away with the strained back effect, 
—thank goodness,—but it has not en- 
tirely hidden outstanding wings called 
ears- Do encourage the child to put the 
hat over the ears, not rest it on top of 
them. 

As to the complexion—avoid strong 
soaps on the face, also the family wash- 
rag and towel. Why pass along a patch 
of pimples, even if the infection does be- 


long to your own beloved sister or 
brother? If every one would rinse her 
face in clean warm water each night, 


good cold 
desire for 


pat it dry and then apply a 
cream there would be less 
store rouge a few years later. 
So on down through the physical de- 
tails of beauty, which is really health. 
And last but not least let me urge every 
family with boys and girls to try to get 


a full length mirror and to put it where 
all may see it in a good light many times 
a day. It will do more to straighten 
bent shoulders, to cure slouches, to induce 
care of the shoes and to keep necks and 
hands well scrubbed than a thousand ad- 
monitions from mother. It’s wosth the 
price. 


Education for Success 


HEARD a splendid talk the other day. 
It was to several hundre® boys and 
attending the farmer’s short course 
at Baton Rouge, by the superintendent 
of education for Louisiana. 


girls 


worth while 
you do, oh, 


-*“You may think it is not 
to get an education but if 


how sorry you'll be some day when you 
find yourself out-distanced in. a dozen 
ways, all through life, others promoted 
where you might have been, others able 
to succeed where you achieve only medi- 
ocrity- 


“I am going to give you a few sug- 
gestions about some subjects to which 
you might well give consideration. De- 
spise them not today for tomorrow they 
will open to you many a door of oppor- 
tunity. 


“Speak correctly. It places you with 
those whom you meet. 
“Spell correctly. It places you with 


those at distance. 

3e thorough. The habit will help in 
everything you undertake as long as you 
live. 


“Study arithmetic. It helps to give a 
nimble brain, aside from business rea- 
sons. 


“Learn history. It broadens you. It 
gives you an understanding of what you, 
your state and your nation are, that you 
do not get otherwise. 

“Above all,” he said impressively, “all 
this learning is worth while only when 
founded on character.” 





CLOTHES FOR THE FARM 
WOMAN 








Shoes and Stockings 


bg MY opinion were asked about the 
most important item in 
clothes I 


a child’s school 


should answer, “Shoes.” 


If I were asked, “What next?” I should 
say, “Stockings” for if there is any- 
thing that causes more discomfort than 
another it is ill shod feet. Did you 


hobble 
ing on one 


ever along a country 
side of the 
result 


headache 


road walk- 
and then an- 
irritability and 


foot 
other ? strain, 


School shoes should fit well. rhey 
should be comfortable the very first time 
one puts them on. This business of hav- 
ing to break in shoes is all tommyrot.. 
lf shoes do not fit the feet at first it is 
well worth while to find a make that 
does. 


a bunion,” That’s too 
bad for your parents to have let you 
wear shoes or stockings too short and 
get a bunion but there are shoes made 
narrow in the heel and broad im the 
front. It is a fine fault to get shoes too 
long. Thank goodness it is no longer 
the style to pretend to have little feet. 
You don’t want a head too small to be 
in keeping with the body or a chin or 


“L have says one, 


shoulders, then why the feet? 
Have more than one pair of good 
shoes and a pair of house shoes and one 


old pair for working around the garden 
or barn. Two pair of shoes worn alter- 
nately last three times as long as one 
worn every day. I am told that this is 
because it gives the feet or body acids, 
that destroy leather, a chance to oxidize 
and neutralize in the air. 


Let your thrift not extend to shoe 
blacking; nor blacking brushes, nor the 
elbow grease that applies them. It’s ex- 


travagant economy. Leather kept soft 


(15) 899: 


or with a fine protective covering stands 
a good chance of existing to a ripe old 
age. 

Another thrift worth 
that of keeping the heels straight. The 
bottom of the foot, not the side, was 
made to walk on and shoes were designed 
accordingly. 


mentioning is 


lake the extra pair of shoes and stock- 


ings to school if you suspect you may 
have to wade through puddles on the 
way there and don’t be ashamed to put 


them on. 
grieved at 
comfort 

And last but not least get stockings 
that fit the feet and that do not get a 
hole every time one looks at them. Good 
long fiber cotton heels and toes may cost 
a littke more but they do save darning, 
even though really good darning may be 
a rare and valuable talent. 


It is better than having to be 
a cold or other resulting dis- 


Wax Your Linoleum 


NLAID or battleship linoleum, properly 

laid over deadening felt and cemented 
down firmly with all the cracks and 
corners well sealed, makes the kitchen 
look a hundred per cent better, but how 
to keep it neat is a problem. 

Inlaid or plain linoleum is greatly 
benefited and more easily kept clean if 


it is waxed. As soon as the linoleum 
is laid, wash it thoroughly with warm 
suddy water in which a good mild soap 


has been dissolved. Wipe the floor dry, 
being sure to collect all the water espec- 
ially at edges and seams. Then rub a 
thin coat of liquid floor wax into the 
linoleum and polish with a brush. 

Waxed linoleum needs little more 
than going over with a dry mop to re- 
move the dust. Footprints may be wiped 
up with a damp cloth. Scrubbing seldom 
should be necessary. As the wax finish 
is somewhat dulled by water, it should 
be polished with a soft cloth or brush 
after washing. 











Goodyear HEAVY DUTY Cord 
Tires, for passenger cars, buses 
and trucks, are available from 
Goodyear Dealers in the fol- 


lowing sizes: 

30x3% (Cl) 34x4% (S. S) 

32x4 (S.S.) 30x5 

33x4 - 33x5 ~ 

32x4% “ 34x5 " 
35x5(S.S.) 


For those who desire balloon 
tires Goodyear makes a com- 
plete line, including the HEAVY 
DUTY type in certain sizes. 











OUGH-ROAD drivers will get a 
real thrill out of the new Goodyear 
HEAVY-DUTY Cord Tire. It’s built to 
stand the gaff. All through, it’s tougher, 
thicker, more massive. The powerful 
carcass is made extra-heavy of the 
famous Goodyear cord fabric SUPER- 
TWIST. The tread is a thick, deep-cut 
full All-Weather. Even the sturdy side- 
walls are reinforced against rut-wear. 
A matchless tire for hard service, this 
HEAVY-DUTY Goodyear—packed with 
extra-mileage and serviceability! 


Good 5 deserve good tubes— 
Goodyear Tubes 


GOODS YEAR 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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Address 


bus- 
every field 
e only way 
crops 


con 
to manage the farm 


pore 


need 1 
js to have ev 
. This is th 


h Steel Co. 


714 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentiemen : Please send me FREE, the Farmers Handy 
Manual, aleo Super-Zinced Fence Catalogue. 
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Use the Coupon 


Here is the way 
to glistening teeth 


that dentists now advise 




































It removes that dingy film from your 
teeth. It clears cloudy teeth. Start beau- 
tifying your teeth today—why wait? 


druggist for a tube of Pepso- 
dent. Results will amaze you. 


WM ODERN science now tells 
us how to clean and 
brighten dingy teeth. A new 
way widely urged by leading 
dentists of the world. Different 


The great enemy of teeth 


Film is the great enemy of 
tooth beauty. Anda chief cause, 


‘ in formula, action and effect, it according to world’s dental 
does what no other method has’ authorities, of pyorrhea and 
yet attained—removes and com- most tooth troubles. It clings 


to teeth, gets into crevices and 
stays. Germs by the millions 
breed in it. It holds food in 
contact with teeth, inviting the 
acid that causes decay. 

You can’t have prettier, 
whiter teeth; you can’t have 
healthier teeth unless you com- 
bat that film. 

Mail the coupon now. Don’t 
expect the same results from 
old type dentifrices. Begin 
beautifying your teeth today. 


bats, without harsh grit, the 
dangerous film that covers teeth 
and which old type dentifrices 
do not fight successfully. 


Run your tongue across your 
teeth. You will feel that film. 
Under it are the prettier, whiter 
teeth you envy in others. If 
you combat that film your teeth 
will quickly glisten in a way 
that will delight you. Ask your 


ET Sete ee ee ee 





Only one tube to a family. 


Mail this for P ansode Pat. ore. ni } 
a] 
} FRE 10-Day Tube to '2pPsa 1) 
| THE PEPSODENT COMPANY The Mowten Qeaite Bemthees | 
j Dept. 929, 1104 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. 8. A. Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 1 
1 4 
: Send to ' 
; TS EE Fe re ey re ee ey ee ae eT eT yr ery eee ete ee el ee ; 
t 
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Free Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


telling how to prevent diseases common 
to li y- poultry and describing 
detail the use of 


KEDNL 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Parasiticide and Disinfectant 


No. 151. Farm Sanitation. 

No. 160. Hog Diseases. 

No. 163. Care of Poultry. 

No. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 in original packages Is 
sold at all drug stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Company 








“3.3, KIRSTIN CO. 
1202 Lud. St.. Escasaba, Mich: 


Make Your Roofs 
Lasta Lifetime! 


La an 4 that! The 
wonde Seal-Tite 

bows ws renews 
preserves, and 
| makes your old, 


out roo 
tertight. One a 9 
cation lasts 10 years. 
Write today for this 




























DETROIT, MICH. 
New 300 Candle Power G24 
Lamp— Burns 96% Air = 
Introduce weer inven- 
tion. Burns onl fuel — cheap (Y 
bee ag or gasoline. ” Uses less than 
k lamps. Greatest advancement ¥ 
in inning ofthe age. Table lamps, & 
wall {- 3 hanging lamps, lanterns. Power- 
ful, brilliant, soft, S restful white light — like 
daylight. Brighter th than - sone y wick lamps. 
No Smoke—N 
FREE Outfi it Offer =2,:° 
money. experience — no capital required. 
Work ‘san pa spare time. Simply take orders. 
We ew and collect—pay you big commis- 








me day. Vivian of Minn. made 
s. Green of N.Y. made $33 
undreds making $10 to 





















Ww d verythi: need to stop all roof 
leaks without asking on te cond a cin gle . No 
C.0.D. No notes. Pay four =onthe la our 
daaia FROM “14 material proves to be as ited. 

gc ACTORY DIRECT Write! Dea't wet oO qnether doy Gnding 
buyin Penne gee all your roof problems. 
ying at We'll make you an offer so 80 clear, so sur- 

f PAY. THe FREIGHT. po nan dy it at —g 4s to 
. once. re 

Seer toe Free Ce mind you that your roof leaks. Write TODAY ! 

















Free 10-Day Test 





Ownership. 


Leo 


| | Address letters to "Uncle PF." care of 














The Progréssive’ Farmer 








° Progressive Farmer 





Ten Reasons 

ERE are ten reasons why farm boys 

and girls should be club members: 

1. Club Work enlarges vision. 

2. It stimulates interest in rural life. 
3. It enables one to 
- make some money for 

<< ¥, himself. 





4. It furnishes rec- 
reation and amuse- 
ment regularly. 

5. It trains boys and 
girls to keep records. 
& 2 
modern methods in farming. 


encourages 


7. It emphasizes the dignity of farm 


work well done. 
8. It directs the thoughts of the young- 
sters in proper channels. 


9. It stresses the importance of organi- 


| zation and cooperation. 


10. It helps in building the four ships: 
Partnership; Leadership; and 
Citizenship. 


Moths and Butterflies 


(Girl’s $1 Prize Letter) 

HILE reading “Freckles” 

Girl of the Limberlost,” 

Gene Stratton Porter, I 

much interested in moths and butterflies, 

so I decided to make a study of them, 
and found out many interesting facts. 


and “The 
written by 
became very 


The presence of scales on the wings 
is a never-failing test of moths and but- 
terflies. By these you can distinguish 
these two classes from any other insects. 
Their wings do not fold at all, though 
some when at rest bring their wings to- 
gether vertically above their backs. They 
are so large and the legs are so delicate 
and weak that the butterfly keeps its bal- 
ance with difficulty when walking in the 
wind, 

The moth has a tube which extends 
from its head and varies from a fraction 
of an inch long in the case of the “miller” 
to five inches long in some tropical 
moths. These tubes are used to extract 
nectar from tubular flowers. When not 
in use, it is held coiled like a watch 
spring under the head. 

The scales which cover the wings of 
moths and butterflies come off at the 
slightest touch and the color of the wing 
becomes mixed, showing that the scales 
form the coloring of the insect. 

LUCILLE MANIS. 

Whitfield County, Ga. 


Editor’s Note-—Many of our most de- 
structive insects are the caterpillars, cut- 
worms, etc., which. become moths after 
having passed into the adult state. We 
should like to have letters about beetles, 
weevils, and true bugs. Who will tell 
us about some of these destructive insect 
families? 


More of Us Should Be Inter- 
ested in Radio 


(Boy’s $1 Prize Letter) 

N THE near future radio will be an 

important factor in the education of 
farm boys and girls. Even the most iso- 
lated farmer can have the big orchestras 
play for him and great artists sing for 
him nightly from distant cities. He can 
hear the speeches of his favorite can- 
didate without leaving his room, hear 
lectures by famous men, farm talks by 
experts, market reports, valuable weather 
reports, and also sermons ou Sunday 
from distant cities. 

Although radio is not as common on 
Southern farms as in the North, its pop- 
ularity is increasing. A recent survey of 
seventy-three [Illinois counties showed 
nearly 21,000 radio sets on farms. These 
figures can’t be equaled anywhere in the 
South at present, but radio is the best 
medium for keeping the farmer abreast 


i sa 


of the times and should be encouraged 
by everyone interested in this marvel of 
the twentieth century. It surprising 
to note the lack of interest in radio among 
farm boys as compared with city 
Radio valuable an amusement 
keeping boys and girls on the farm. 


is 


boys. 
is as in 

“Listening in” is my favorite amuse- 
ment. However, if I were not a book- 
worm, I would never have become a 
“radio bug,” for it was through reading 
that I first became interested in radio, I 
have a single tube set I built. myself with 
which I can hear more than a thousand 
miles away. The whole outfit cost me 
less than $20. I think every farm boy 
should and could have a set of this kind 
at least. I should like very much to see 
a radio department in The Progressive 


Farmer: HUBERT SMITH. 
Neshoba County, Miss. \ 


Learns to Like Bees 


HREE years ago I was so afraid of 
bees that I would run to a different 
room when a super having a few bees 
in it was brought in. But my father let 
me read his book on bees, which changed 
my opinion. Since then I have learned 
to like bees and I study them at odd 
times. I find them interesting and en- 
tertaining now, and have learned to 
care for them so well that father lets 
me manage his ten colony apiary. I sell 
honey in town and use the receipts for 
spending money. I hope to operate a 
large apiary of my own some day. 
G. B. W. 
Hoke County, N. C. 


Editor’s Note.—It’s unusual for a boy 
who is afraid of bees to become so much 
interested in them laters Most things we 
are afraid of lose their terrors for us 
when we stop and study them instead of 
running away. 


The Largest Spring in the 
World 


HAVE lived in the country nearly 

seven years, and let me say I certainly 
prefer country life to city life. We live 
three miles from school and go in the 
car. I am planning to go to college next 
year and intend to be a teacher when 
my education is completed. 


I have a young cow, a Poland-China 
sow, six pigs and about 75 chickens. J 
love horseback riding and fishing. 


We live near the great Mammoth 
Spring, the largest spring in the world. 
It covers 18 acres of land and is hun- 
dreds of feet deep. 


We have a nice climate here in North- 
ern Arkansas. There isn’t much snow 
until late winter and we have pleasant 
summers. We raise cotton, corn, pota- 
toes, sugar cane, and some rice. The 
beautiful Ozark Mountains are only a 
half day’s journey from here. There are 
deer, wolves, and many small animals 
such as rabbits, squirrels, and minks in 
the mountains. We go there every sum- 


mer. We have a lot of walnuts, hick- 
ory nuts, chinquapins, persimmons. 
grapes, and plums here in the fall. There 


is good range for cattle and lots of them 
never come home the year round, which 
makes cattle-raising profitable. We have 
12 dairy cattle also. Roses bloom here 
the year round. The timber is mostly 
oak and pine. There is quite a bit of 
marble, iron, and zine near here, and as 
for the scenery, I think there can be 
no more beautiful place on earth. 
HAPPY GIRL. 
Baxter County, Ark. 


Editor's Note—We would like to seé 
this marvelous spring and take a trip 
to the Ozark Mountains. “Happy Gir? 


has written a very interesting letter abou ~~ 


Northern Arkansas. 


















September 5,.1925; 


Sam Johnson Learns About 


Pastures 
(Concluded from page 8, column 4) 


ture lands of Tennessee and Virginia 
which you mention, you need not worry 
about those sections. They can’t keep 
from having good pastures if they keep 
down the non-pasture plants and just al- 
low the natural grasses and clovers to 
take possession. They can use almost 
or nearly all the pasture plants we 


any, 
have discussed. On the black lands of 
Alabama and Mississippi sweet clover, 


white clover, black medic, hop clover, 
paspalum or Dallis grass, Bermuda, les- 
pedeza, all do well and the best pastures 
frequently contain nearly all of these 
with other cultivated grass like red top, 
orchard grass, bluegrass, etc., included, 
when the seed are sowed.” 

Sam Johnson: “Well, Mr. Editor, I 
must be going, but I ain’t through with 
you yet on this pasture question. When 
I come to town again I am going to 
have a talk to you about fertilizers and 
lime for pastures. So long.” 


Make This Lime and Legumes 
Month 


(Concluded from page 3) 


fertilizer or seed) on poorly drained land, 

18. Buy lime in carlots in codperation 
with your neighbors. 

19. If in doubt about the value of 
lime or your land’s need of lime, consult 
your county agent. 

20. Don’t decide against lime until at 
least three different crops have been 


and the owner of the land was discour- 
aged. However, he sowed crimson clover 
in his cotton after the first picking, and 
had no clover except on the limed land. 
The next spring the field was planted to 
corn and produced an estimated yield of 
30 bushels to the acre where the lime 
had been applied and the clover plowed 
down. On the unlimed land the esti- 
mated yield was under 12 bushels. 


Lime resurrects ruined soil when put 
to work with legumes. Let's put them 
to work and keep them at work through 
a period of rotation, and don’t let’s be- 
come impatient for results until the lime 
and legumes have had time to do the 
work they can and will do when given a 
chance. But we have no time to lose. 
Both lime and legume seed must be or- 
dered. Our county agents are ready to 
take orders now. 


Make Corn Shocks So They 
Will Stand 


NE of the most important things to 

be very careful about in shocking 
corn is to set the shocks up so that they 
will stand. To do this a shocking horse 
should be used. This is a simple, easily 
finade frame or movable scaffold that 
makes the shock balanced, braced, and 
durable. A shocking horse is a 2 x 6 
scantling or a pole 14 to 16 feet long, 
one end of which rests on the ground 
with the other end supported by two 
legs 40 to 60 inches long affixed as are 
the legs at one end of a sawhorse. A hole 
is bored in the scantling or pole 3% or 
four feet from the end with the legs. 
A broom handle or iron pipe about four 
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grown in three years following the ap- 
plication of at least one ton of ground 
limestone per acre. 


V. Don’t Be Impatient With Lime 


OST of us would use lime regularly 

in rotation but for the fact that its 
good effects are not always apparent the 
first year. 

We know of a case in which lime gave 
no evidence of its good effect until a year 
after the application was made. Here is 
the instance. A strip across a field was 
limed and cotton followed the liming. 
It seemed to have no effect on the cotton, 








Georgia Tobacco Farms ‘g 


Offer the greatest opportunity for the tobacco farm- 
er to make money. he mild climate and excel- 
lent soil make bright tobacco of the highest type. 
Convenient markets, good schools, pleasant living 
conditions. Farms at low prices. ge farms 
bay big returns through tenant farmers. Study 
this farm bargain: 354 acres, 250 clear, highest 
type soil, well fenced, new house, good barns, ten- 
ant house. On improved highway, 3% miles from 
good railroad town and tobacco market. Other 
large or small farms for sale at lowest prices. 
Full information free. 


Write W. E. Price, General Immigration Agent 
Southern Ry. System, Washington, D. C. | 
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A SHOCKING HORSE THAT MAKES CORN SHOCKS STAND 


or five feet long works in this hole. The 
shock is started by laying a bundle of 
stalks in each of the four angles made 
by this scantling and the bar that is 
placed in the hole. These bundles of 
stalks should be of the same size and so 
placed that all the butts of the stalks 
rest firmly on the ground, leaving an open 
space about two feet across at the center 
of the bottom of the shock. The tops of 
these four bundles of stalks should be 
placed together so that they brace well 
and will stand alone. Other stalks are 
then laid against the shock uniformly 
all around it so that the weight of the 
leaning stalks will be the same on all 
sides. In putting the stalks in place, 
be sure the butt of each stalk rests 
firmly on the ground. When 200 or 250 
stalks have been placed, the shock is 
then tied with binder twine, the tie being 
made two-thirds or three-fifths the height 
of the shock from the ground. The tie 
should be made very tight. If the shocks 
are to remain in the field well into the 
winter or for any length of time after 
the stalks have dried out well, it is then 
a safe practice to re-tie each shock 
tighter. 

Of course we must learn how to shock 
corn just as we have to learn how to 
plow or mix fertilizer. When we can 
and do cut and shock our corn, then we 
will have more and better feed at less 
cost than from fodder or cutting tops. 
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ATLANTAS. 
| NOBLE HELEN 


MADELINE OF HILLSIDE 


as a high production feed. 


It is a safe feed. 


nearly ail digestible. 
pounds per day. 
feed it. 


Manufacturers of 


better. 
Gluten Feed. 


Corn Gluten Feed for you. 


No. 10 
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i Famous Jersey 
| Famous. 





naverce! S TORONO'S LADY 


Champion Milk- Making 
Records 


_ The five champion Jersey cows of last year made their 
big new records on a ration containing Corn Gluten Feed 
—the best part of corn for feeding. 

The pictures of these cows and their records are pre- 
sented in our interesting new Bulletin No. 2 
you and all other feeders to have a copy of it. 

Corn Gluten Feed has been famous for over 30 years 
It always makes more milk 
and meat per dollar’s worth of feed. 

; It is never given as medicine—has a 
never caused blindness or abortion. 
cow when she eats it straight. 

Corn Gluten Feed contains 
Dairy cows should have four to six 


If he will not do it any manu- 
facturer will see that you are supplied. 


Write for free copy of Bulletin No. 2. 
Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 
Feed Research Department 


Hugh G. Van Pelt, Director 
208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


If you mix your own ration ask your feed dealer to get 
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We want 


It does not harm the 


23 per cent protein and is 





Bulletin No. 2 tells you exactly how to 


oO 
r high-grade mixed feeds are using 
Corn Gluten Feed as an ingredient. It makes their feeds 
If you buy a mixed feed be sure it contains Corn a 
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Bit 142 BuQuo LIME¢ 
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98. 99% PURE CARBONATES—42% MAGNESIUM CARBONATE 


The high MAGNESIUM CONTENT of Buquo Lime makes it particularly effective 
“Sand Drown” in tobacco, 


See Your Fertilizer Dealer or Write Our Nearest Sales Office 


Tue G. C. BUQUO LIME COMPANY 


Wilmington, N. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 
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Columbia, S. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
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m and Women! Write me today 

at by this time next week I can piac¢ 

in a position to make to $6.00 an hour in your 

spare time, up to $15.00 a day full time. Thousands 

of our representatives are making that and more 

with our New Plans. Simply introduce and take 

orders for famous Wortd’s Star nd Un- 
sold direct irom mill to home—a com- fF 
plete line for whole family. Permanent gopieee 
and orders make you steady, big 

No delivering or collecting. Nocapital Tequired: 


Writ Ovi ick? It’s a chance to make thousands 
e 1 e dollars. hey profits begin 
at once. Exclus tory. oO experience 
rite taday and I ligand all facts ‘acts and 
tell bow to start Free. (Established 29 years.) 


World’s Star Knitting Co. 
1319 Lake Street Bay City, Mich. 
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NEW LAMP BURNS 


94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pum 
ing up; is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% 
air and 6% common kerosene (coal ofl), 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill, is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in each 
locality who will help him introduce it. ~ 
Write him today for full particulars, ~ 
Also ask him to explain how you can get ~ 
the agency, and without experience or — 
money make Pate to oo per magth 


i ea we ~ 
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Write 

for our 
New Fall | 
Catalog 


It contains the best varieties of all 


seed for fall planting. 


Five Reasons For Sowing 


Crimson Clover 


—It is a wonderful soil improv- 
ing and fertilizing crop. 
—Makes an excellent winter and 

spring pasture. 
—Prevents soil from washing— 
stores up moisture for sum- 


mer. 
—Produces a wonderful yield of 
fine hay. 
—Makcs land pliable and easily 
worked. 


Wood's Trade Mark brand of 
Crimson Clover has been care- 
fully sel cted and test- 

ea and is free from 

objectic able 

weed sec |. 


Samples and Prices 
on the following seed: 


HAIRY VETCH—A wonderful 
nitrogen gatherer and soil im- 
prover. 

ABRUZZI RYE—A variety par- 
ticularly adapted to the South. 

FULGHUM OATS — Earliest 
and best of fall sown oats. 

KANSAS GROWN ALFALFA 
—The alfalfa that has proven 
its superiority over all others 
for the South Atlantic States. 


T. W. Wood & Sons, 


Seedsmen Since 1878. 
30 S. 14th Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
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The Little Gian 





t Bean Harvester 


Harvests the beans right from the row after 
they are thoroughly matured. This is the 
best method of saving soybeans. 100% ger- 
mination assured. 

This harvester is guaranteed to save soy- 
beams to your satisfaction, regardicss of the 
variety you have, or your money will be 
cheerfully refunded upon receipt of B-L with 
freight prepaid to our plant within sixty 
days from date you receive it. 

Order today and try it out in your own field. 


LaGrange, N. C. 











Growing birds need plenty of 
minerals in the ration. 

FOS-FOR -US-the Phosphate- 
Lime grit—is a sharp, hard sol- 
uble grit that grinds food and 
supplies two necessary 
minerals — lime and 


Lime 70% 


Tri-calctum 
Phosphate 22% 


Three Sizes 
Coarse, Medium 
and Fine 














The pioneer still leads. Asin the past 

Huskers and Shredders are 
guaranteed to do more and better 
work than any others, size for size. 
Don't experiment. Choose a husker 
that for more than 25 years has de- 
monstrated its superiority in the field. 


All-Feature Husker 
Interchangeable heads. Improved fiexible 
swiveling blower. Alemi 





° te System. 
Efficient Corn — > Cleen Husking. 


Minimum le separating 
end cleaning. Big capacity. 
Save all your Crop! 


Stop wasting stover that will nearly 
Gouble the feed and zer value of your 
corntrop. Send for freeillustrated husk- 
ef catalog showing how the Appleton in- 
creases your corn profits and soon pays 
for itself, Address nearest branch. 


APPLETON MFG. CO. 
Batavia, M1. 
Omaha, 
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The Progressive Farme 


| Beekeeping the Year Round 


What to Do in September 
By R. R. REPPERT 


Eetomologist, Texas Extension Service 


| 


| [VIDING may still be done, except in 
the higher altitudes. Colonies having 
old queens that have remaimed ia the 
hives more than one season should have 
new queens intro- 
duced. This may 
also be done at this 
time if im the lower 
altitudes and cold 
weather is not to be 
expected early. 
While queens may 
be serviceable for 
three years in the 
more northera sec- 
tions, the long period 
of activity in our Southern states makes 
it advisable that requeening be done at 
least every two years, If requeening is done 
in the fall seasen, the hive is stocked 
with a goodly number of young active 
bees that winter, and the young queen is 
ready the followiag spring to go to lay- 
ing and build the colony up to a strength 
that will gather any nectar flow that 
may later be at hand. Queens may also 
be bought more cheaply in the fall 
Serious consideration should now be 
given to the problem of wintering. Ev- 
ery colony should have at least forty 
pounds of honey to carry it over the 
winter, and it should be made possible 
for them to store this much. In the fall, 
| in many sections, there are various spe- 
cies of plants, as the bitterweed, that 
produce nectar imparting to the honey 
'a flavor that makes it unfit for the table. 
It is however as good as any other honey 
for food for the bees themselves. When 
such plants bloom, any good honey 
should be removed. In amy case, if there 
is any nectar to gather at all, place on 
the hives supers with empty combs or 
frames of foundation, so that the bees 
may gather their winter stores. If there 
is not a nectar flow on, nor any hoped 
for, and the bees lack the stores neces- 
sary to successful wintering, food should 
be supplied them in the form of sugar 
syrup- 
A thin 


R. R. BREPPERT 





syrup is conducive to brood 


rearing. While this is a thing to be de 
sired in the spring under proper condi 
tions, it is not desirable in the fall. Con 
sequently the syrup should at this time 
be made heavier—two parts of sugar by 
bulk to one of water. Heat the water 
and-then dissolve the sugar. Feed from 
a friction-top can that has had the lid 
punched full of very small holes. Invert 
this can over the top bars of the frames 
after the cover of the hive has been re- 
moved, add an empty super, and then re- 
place the hive cover. 

As even under these conditioas the bee 
may be stimulated to brood-rearing at 
this time, it may be well to postpon 
feeding until the end of the month, and 
if warm weather is expected to continue 
for some weeks, even until next month 
If the colony is lacking in young bees, 
it will be desirable to rear a goodly num 
ber of young bees, and in this case brood 
rearing should be stimulated. Since large 
quantities of honey are consumed in 
rearing brood, however, later attention 
should be given that the stores have not 
been consumed to an extent that not 
enough is left for winter, im which case 
further fecding should be done. 
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Mistakes I Have Made 

MISTAKE we used to make was 

trying to cure our meat with bones 
im at. If it turned warm it spoiled. Now 
we take the bones out, can them in lard 
and put away in cans. It keeps fresh un 
til late m summer. The other is tasil 
saved without the bones. MRS. E. T. 


7 * * 


One of the greatest mistakes I ever 
made was speaking ill of my fellow 
men. Z. W. 

7 7 * 

A great mistake I have made was m m 
failure to set an orchard of fruit trees 
when I began keeping house 10 years 
ago. I waited several years and am just 
beginning to have fruit from my trees. 

MRS. R. S. W. 
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TIMELY WORK OF A COUNTY AGENT 

i—County Agent Carnes, of Spartanburg County, S. C., showing three club boys what 
constitutes a good ear of corn and hew to select the best yielding ones. 
of J. A. Farr. 2—Studyme and agen the great v: 
a farmer. 


These boys ar 
of legume crops im soi! 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Gas the Peach Tree Borer 


e how to kill peach tree 
that chemical with a name as 
I have forgotten the 


borers 
our arm 


The substance re- 
ferred to is paradi- 
chlorobenzene. It is 
sure death to the 
peach tree borer and 
every person having 
peach trees should 
apply this material 
early in the fall, as 
most all peach trees 
have borers in them 
just below the surface of the ground. 


l.. A. NIVEN 


The proper time to apply it is from late 
September to the latter part of October, 
Se» depending on one’s location. In the upper 
portion of the South, apply from Sep- 
tember 1 to 10, and in the Lower South, 
from October 10 to 20. Be sure to apply 
e it about the time mentioned. 

Do not apply it to trees under three 
years of age, as the younger trees will 
be injured by it. The dose for a three- 
year-old tree is % ounce; four and five- 
year-old trees, 34 of an ounce; six years 
and over, 1 ounce; and for very large 
and very old trees, 114 ounces. 

This material may be secured from 

> seed houses and spray material dealers. 
_ Anyone who wants it and has trouble in 
S finding it, may find out where he can 
m get it by writing The Progressive Farm- 
ber and enclosing a 2-cent stamp. 
= In applying this material, first remove 
-all weeds, grass, stones, or any other. ob- 
© struction of this kind from around the 
trunk of the trees. Then smooth up the 
* ground with the back of a shovel. The 
crust on the surface of the ground should 
be broken, although it is not necessary to 
dig down to any depth. It is not often 
» that these borers work above the ground. 
They are usually below it. However, 
when one finds that borers are working 
above the surface of the ground, a mound 
of earth should be piled up around the 
tree to a point where tie borers are just 
below it. This is necessary because gas 
given off by paradichlorobenzene to kill 
the borer, is heavier than air and sinks. 


B 


The paradichlorobenzene is put around 
the tree in a circular band about 1% 
inches from the trunk of the tree. Do 
not put any closer or any farther away, 
and do. not put in piles, but spread out 
carefully so as to produce a band about 
1 or 114 inches wide. 


When it is thus applied, put a few 
shovelfuls of dirt on top of it, and pack 
with the back of the shovel. Use only 
soil that is free from trash, etc., 
and put on in such a way as not to move 
the paradichlorobenzene up closer to the 

F tree or farther away from it. Do not 
F pack the soil tightly, but merely smooth 
it with the back of the shovel. 


At the end of the 28th day from the 
time the material*is applied to three 
to five-year-old trees, the mound should 
be torn down to prevent injury. On trees 
above five years of age and older, it will 
Not be necessary to tear down the mounds 

> at all unless there has been a lot of cool, 
wet weather during October and Novem- 
ber. In this case remove the mounds 
during the latter part of November. 


_ Why Fruit Trees Should Not 
Be Pruned During Summer 


TS THERE any reason why fruit trees 
Should not be pruned in summer, as 
well as in winter?” 


stones, 


Yes, there is. It is a well known fact 
t pruning a tree while it is growing 
-will check the wood growth of the tree 
e following Season, and that pruning 
hile the tree is dormant has exactly the 
erse cert, 04 .will cause. the tree to. 
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our Missis- 
advised him to let | 
winter, for the | 
In the follow- | 
is man’s reply 


last 
; 1 , " 
sippi readers, and we 
the pruning alone until 
yned above. 


summer by one of 


reason mentic 
ing = ragraphs we give th 
to our letter on tl fcaainas — 

you just a little chapter out 
experience, as it bears out 
what you wrote mé about summer re- 
moval of wood. Last year I had 
lutely no help, and the trees had the heav- 
iest crop of peaches I ever saw. I under- 
took to thin peaches by hand, but didn’t 
get far before the branches ‘commenced | 
to break down. I used all the props I 
could get, but the situation got beyond 


pases 
ot my past 


give 


abso- 


~me. Finding two big Champion peach 


trees had reached the breaking’ point | 
while I was thinning and propping else- 
where I had to do something quick, so | 
I mounted a stepladder with clippers in | 
hand and cut about two feet off the 
heaviest limbs. That eased-the strain, 
and I saved all the peaches except what 
I had cut off. But this season I have 
noticed these two trees have put on very 
little fresh growth.” 

Of course, pinching out small shoots 
here and yonder during the summer so 
ac to correct the shape of a tree is all 
right.. Then, too, when the fruit trees | 
are growing entirely too fast, a light 
summer pruning may be given to check 
the growth. As a rule it is best to wait 
until the trees are dormant in the winter 
to prune them. 


Late Beans Usually Sell Well 


O LATE snaps ahways bring a good 

price? Last year I planted a few in 
early September and got a good price for 
them in late October. What is the best 
variety for fall planting?” 


No, late snap beans do not always 
bring a good price, but usually they do. 
Under average conditions it is more diffi- 
cult to grow them in the fall than in the 
spring. Usually the yield is much small- 
er. Therefore, a better price should be 
secured, and, on an average, one is rea- 
sonably safe in counting on snap beans 
late in the fall bringing a fair price if 
properly grown and marketed. 








Any of the varieties that are ordinarily 
planted in the spring can be planted jn |} 
the fall. Fall-planted beans are much | 
more subject to anthracnose than they 
are in the spring. The-late Refugee is 
a variety that is more or less resistant to 
this disease and for this reason is the one 
that should be planted mostly in the fall. 


Getting Vegetable Seed to 
Come Up in Dry Weather 


ELL me how to get a stand of vege 
table seed in the late summer or earl) 
fall when the weather is quite dry.” 


Plant the seed considerably thicker and 
much deeper than in spring. When the 
seed are sowed in the drill, step on them 
and press them firmly into the ground, 
and then cover loosely, not packing the 
soil on top of them. Still another method 
is to pour water in the bottom of the 
furrow, sow the seed and .immediately 
firm the soil. 

Germination may be aided by soaking | 
the seed in water overnight. Drain the | 
water off the next morning just before 
they are to be sowed, and mix a little 
dry soil or sand with them. Then sow 
in the bottom of the furrow which has | 
been moistened, and they will come up 
much better than if sowed in the ordi- | 
nary manner. Still another method is to | 
sow the seed in the usual manner and | 
cover the tops of the rows with wet 
sacks or hay and keep these moist until 
the seed come up. Others cover with | 
boards. This holds the moisture. Either | 
of these methods will help. | 
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I TAKE The Progressive Farmer and 
enjoy it better than any paper I have 
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Kodak Keeps the Story 


A Kopak makes it easy to “eep the fleeting moments 
you enjoy. 

And on the farm with a Kodak you’ll make a prac- 
tical story of your business—a picture record of stock, 
crops, machinery that you will refer to with profit 
from year to year. 


“Kodak on the Farm”’—a free but worthwhile booklet you'll 
s, or let us mail you one. 


enjoy. Ask for a copy at your dealer’s 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
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EPENDABLE faithfulness in the face 
of danger is the keynote of telephone 
protection. 
The telephone has well been likened to 
“another person in the house.” But, when 
a marauder enters your home there sel- 
dom is time or opportunity to put in the 
“police call.” 
This is one good reason you need the in- 
stant home protection of a Colt Revolver 
or Automatic Pistol. 
You wouldn’t wait to install a telephone 
until you needed to make an emergency 
call. Then why delay securing this surer 
security? Get your Colt now! Many a 
man has suffered irreparable loss by 
“putting it off.” 


Any Coli Dealer (or Colt Catalog No. 16) 
will explain the Colt Automatic Grip safe- 
ty which prevents accidental discharge. {7 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MBG. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Representative 


Phil. B. Bekeart Company 
» San Francisco, Calif. 
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| Running Water 
@--4S Ss for your health’s sake 
anda more profitable farm 


UNNING water is the secret of a more healthful 
and livable home and a more profitabic farm. It 
adds more to living comfort than eny other con 
venience —for you can have water under pressure in 
bathroom, kitchen, laundry, bern, water trough—any 
place at the turn of a faucet. It brings more sun- 
shine into the lives of the entire family— puts the roses 
of health into thechubby cheeks of thechildren. It elim- 
inates much useless drudgery and saves valuable time. 
And the low cost—only a few cents a day— buys not 
just running water, but better health, more happiness 
and greater comfort—the only things in life 
worth while. 


a All this is made casily availabic by the Fairbanks-Morse 
Home Water Plant. There is a plant for drawing water from any 


source— . apring, stream, weil, Pie Ay well, cisterna. 
These plants are furnished to operate on electric, kerosene or 

asoline engine power. The electric operate automatically. 
See the local Feirbenie-Sdoree or Write us. 


Send for FREE 32-page Book 
There are seven chapters im the book which contain valuable 
information and answer all questions concerning running water. 
Send the coupon. 





120 gallons per hour ca- 


The Fairbanks-Morse line also includes “Z” . an re 


engines 
Light and Power Plants, Steel Eclipse Windmills, Feed Grinders, tank, com- $ $84.75 
washing machines, electric motors, general service pumping plete - 
equipment, pump jacks, power heads, etc. 200 gallons per hour ca- 
pacity pump,.60-cycle mo- 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. tgik-co" $123.00 


Manufacturers Chicago, U.S. A. plete t+ 
Fairbanks-Morse “Every Linea f.o.b. factory. 
Prodacts Leader” large t sizes for en- 


ne or ae ctric drive, cor- 


wranches and Service Stations covering every state in the Union respondingiy low priced. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


HOME WATER PLANTS 


FAIRB ANKS, “MORSE x GO., Dept. 270, 0. 900 S"Wabash ve. “Chicago, v. S.A. 
I! ] Home Water Plants Without any eRowies sane part, send free descriptive] 
{ ] Home Light and Power Plants literature and complete information concerning the items 


I have checked at the left. 


[]‘“*Z" Engines Sins l 
i! ] Steel Eclipse Windmills _— ee eh ? 
1! ] Feed Grinders Addreag............0.. — R. F.D. ! 


{ ] Washing Machines 











Up to 10 H-P. 


30 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
TO PROVE that this 


“super-powered” one-profit, 

— weight WITTE will save you one-half [Bigger Kerosene, 
the time, labor and cost of any job on the 

pene Sunes cond it to you on a 30-day Gasoline, Gas-Oi, 


tech hae % Distillate orGas— 


a VEAR TO PAY (ibis 255 More Power 


= Pay a Little of 1t Down on the Hew WITTE teed fora life-time. 


















With my generous terms my engine pays for itself. Increases farm oO cranking required. 
profits $500 to $1000 a " say the WITTE is ten years 

ahead of any other ee and trouble-proof at rock-bottom, Compact andeasily moved. 
direct-to-yeu prices. equipped with W1CO Macneto, balanced fly-w heels with 





i Completely Ww apeed 
and power ph awl end throttling governor. All sizes 2 to 2 H-P. — fey New that saves 
Write me today for my big, new, illustrated ongine book 5 ew - 
FREE— "nd full details of my guaranteed test offer. Noobliga- WRI ME re Fa | 
Tree will do—for my J 


tion, absolutely Free. Or, if b our and 
Saw, 3-in-1 Saw Rig or Pump Catalegs.— ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 80-Day Test Offer. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, _2:::\Emoire butiaing, PirrspUnoH, PA. 

















WANTED! 
Hides, Furs, Wool, New Goose 
Feathers, BEESWAX, Etc. 


=\M ETAL 


"Make Your Money Go Farther 


Save the middleman’s profit by buying direct fro: 
us at factory prices. Get better quality, lasting satis- 
faction. © own our own sheet mills, roll our own 
sheets, control ae S > Sapien from the raw material 
to the finished p 

eow ARDS. TREO” METAL SHINGLES 
look good, outlast three ordinary roofs. No painting 
or repairs. Guaranteed fire-proof, rust-proof, light- 
ning-preof. Easy to put on. We also cell V-Crimp, 
Corrugated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanised 
Roofings, Sidings, Wallboard. oe, Sea dimen! 
Steel Garages, Farm Buildings, e 

GET OUR FACTORY PRICES 

By buying direct from us you save money, get better 
value. We are the largest manufacturers of metal 
roofing in the world. Thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers every year o. -— best mg peg 


today! Get our wonder- 
F fe t E x fully low ow onion, lgsting cache 
are or ie me A 
SAMPLES & "ine Bate Bescct™ 


4 Highest Prices Paid 
% We are South's largest buyers, repre- 
7 senting directly largest tanneries, 


woolen mills, and manufacturers. By 
shipping to us, you get the middle 
man’'s- profit. 

A Trial Shipment Will Convince You. 
Write for prices and shipping tags. 
VIRGINIA HIDE & FUR CO., Inc. 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Sales offices in world’s largest markets 


CIDER MILLS 


Ask your dealer for the genuine Hocking 
Valley Cider Mills with wooden Roller, ] f 
Grape Presses, Lime Sowers, Saw Rigs, 
Cern Shellers, Harvesters, Huskers, Feed 
Cutters, Star Potato Planters and Dig- 
gers, etc. Catalog free. 


ees BULENT £9. eee, Bt, 



































fHe Progressive Parmer 


A Glance at the Markets 


RICES were inclined slightly down- 

ward toward the end of August. This 

tendency seemed due partly to the us- 
ual increase of supplies at this time of 
the year and in part to the more favor- 
able conditions for production 


Grain, cotton, butter, potatoes and on- 
ions were all a little lower in response 
to somewhat better outlook for the sup- 
ply. 

Livestock held its own with some dif- 
ficulty, but heavy steers made a new top 
above $16. Demand continued strong for 
feeder lambs and breeding ewes. There 
were more declines -than advances in 
meats, but there was no pronounced 
trend. Choice grades of beef continue 
in light supply at high prices, but infer- 
ior grades sold lower. Other meats were 


generally dull and draggy. Domestic 
wool situation was unchanged. Foreign 


wool markets are reported active and 
slightly higher. 


Butter trade is irregular. Fall pro- 
duction of butter is likely to be large if 
conditions continue favorable. Quantity 
in storage is fully one-fifth less than 
last season, but the difference is dis- 
counted somewhaf by the higher prices. 
Cheese prices hold firm and supplies also 
well maintained. 


Recent world-wide grain crop news has 

















APPLE CIDER TIME 


been rather favorable and prices slightly 
lower, but the situation has-mot changed 
much. Holders seem im no hurry to 
market their stocks. Reported intention 
of farmers to increase American winter 
wheat acreage nearly 10 per cent is a 
development worth some consideration. 
More land and a good crop would af- 
fect the price outlook for 1926. The 
corn crop is still doiag well and the 
price holds a little over $1. Oats, bar- 
ley and flax are. slightly lower. Rye 
holds up in price and farmers intend to 
plant more of it for next crop. Europe 
also has been imcreasing its rye produc- 
tion. General market outlook for flax 
is good because: of somewhat lighter 
world-wide production. 


Cotton tends slightly downward fol- 
lowing reports of favorable growing 
weather and moderate insect damage. 
Price is still within about 3 cents of the 
market of a year ago: Boll. weevil is 
reported generally light in most cotton 
sections, but heavy in Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, Southern Georgia and _ eastern 
counties of South Carolina and North 
Carolina. 

Peanut production at present shows a 
slight gain over the rather light crop of 
last season. Conditions are reported im- 
proving in Virginia and North Carolina 
which have nearly half of the total pea- 
nut production. Southern peanut sections 
have been suffering from drouth all the 
season and the final outcome is still un- 
certain with some possibility of decrease. 
Prices show no recent change. 

Prices of green produce tend lower 
with the approach of the main harvest 
season. Supplies are still moderate for 
the time of year, although there is some 
disposition to start shipping early before 
the height of fall movement. Potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, onions, cabbage and let- 
tuce have been declining somewhat from 
their high early prices. Onion imports 
have been active in New York. Sales 
of onion seed grown in the Canary. Is- 
lands, chiefly to supply producers of 
Bermuda onions in our Southern States, 
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were ten to fifteen per cent larger than 
last season, suggesting an increase of the 
early onion acreage next season. Melons 
end a good market season poorly, drag- 
ging at low price levels. Shipments of 
tree fruits are not in heavy supply and 
prices. hold fairly well. 


Apples promise good size and appear- 
ance- Prices so far are about as last 
year. Eastern city markets quote stand- 
ard red fall varieties around $4 per bar- 
rel, which is practically the same as a 
year ago. Prices of extra fancy boxed 
Jonathan” and Rome at northwestern 
shipping points include many sales around® 
$1.50, with Spitzenberg and Winesap 
abeut $1.75. These prices are close to 
the prevailing range a year ago. Late 
reports indicate another light apple crop 
in England, the third im succession. Con 
ditions on the Continent are reported 
about like those of last year, with bet 
ter early demand expected. 


Europe seems to be making general 
progress and is becoming able to buy 
more, altheugh business in England and 
Germany is dull and the new tariffs in 
various countries will hamper American 
food imports. Europe has a good crop 
of wheat and a heavy production of rye; 
also, a full yield of sugar beets and pota- 
toes, but will be in the market for barley 
and oats, likewise for apples. Butter 
markets of Europe coatinue firm and ac- 
tive. Meats are high in price, but ex- 
port prospects are fair except for tariff 
restrictions. Present outlook is some- 
what favorable for our market surplus 
of food products, but not so good over a 
term of years because of Europe’s tend- 
ency towards increased production, to 
gether with restriction on imports. 


Read This Before Buying 
Feeder Cattle 


NDICATIONS are that more than the 

usual number of beef cattle will be 
bought by crop farmers for fattening 
and finishing this winter. Before buying, 
however, the purchaser should study the 
condition of his market and try to fore 
see whether he can sell the finished ani 
mals to good advantage or will lose 
money on the venture. 


“Not only this, but the buyer should 
select his steers with care and buy at the 
best price possible,” says Prof. R. S. 
Curtis of the North Carolina State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. “There is no busi 
ness in which this is so important as in 
buying feeder steers for resale after they 
are finished. This is due to the long 
period elapsing between the time of pur- 
chase and the time when the animals are 
ready for sale after going through the 
fattening process. Indiscriminate buying 
without regard for the probable market 
condition at the time for selling will 
lead to. trouble.” 


Prof. Curtis says ‘that if cottonseed 
meal is to be used as the fattening con- 
centrate or grain feed, it will pay to 
buy the larger and more mature steers. 
Cottonseed meal is a nitrogenous feed 
and*will make a young steer grow in- 
stead of getting fat. The larger animals 
will consume more of the meal without 
injury and thus produce the desirable 
finish. Smaller cattle may be selected 
with good prospects for resale if the 
feeder has a supply of corn, corn silage 
or both. The local markets usually pre- 
fer the smaller and less expensive cattle 
as this enters into the price for which 
the retail cuts of meat may be sold. 


To market the finished cattle most sat- 
isfactorily it is always best to have a car- 
load either on one farm or in the nearby 
community. 

x mM Me 
INDOW glass filters out certain 
valuable sun rays. On a test at the 
New Jersey Experiment Station, 1,000 
chicks kept behind glass averaged 1% 
pound each at the end of 12 weeks. Two 
hundred chicks of the same age and fed 
the same ration, but 


weighed 11% pounds. 
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Why the John 
Deere Lasts 
Longer 


Every piece of woodstock 
that goes into a John Deere 
Wagon is air-seasoned under 
cover for from two to four 
years, the length of time de- 
pending on the size and pur- 
pose for which it is used. 
That is one reason why the 
John Deere Wagon is able 
to withstand the effects of 
changing weather and hard 
usage year after year. 


The John Deere Farm 
Wagon is made of selected 
oak and hickory. Workman- 
ship is ofthe highest order. Heavy 
malleable fifth wheel bolster plate 
with corrugated coupling; extra 
sand- and dust-proof skeins, full- 
clipped gears. Strong wheels that 
run true and light. 


Write today for free literature. 
Address John Deere, 
Ill., and ask for Folder TM-735 


JOHN + DEERE 


18) 


Indispensable 


Sasafe, soothing and healing 
dressing for cuts, scalds, burns, 
roughened, dry and heoged s 
and for all 
“Vaseline” == “yell what 
been indispensable to medi 
and mothers for ever half a om 
tury. Keep a jar or a tube handy. 


CHESEBROUGH MPG. COMPANY 
( Consolidated) 
17 State Street New York 






































36 Pieces ae eng 
= 


MAIL THIS AD TOME 


eves ES! Send me eo your 
B stow youbow togct will 


OF GLASS WARE | jus 








no obligation on your part—no 


A SET YOU'LL BE PROUD OF 
Each piece made ot fine Guality. clear 22 e 

nt spar’ 
sign ise begutiful fluted Colonial pattern. 









WILL SEND IT FREE ‘ 
Only a rupees number of these 
beautiful 36 piece Gl. eons 


wat begives away. Y Y 
luc! m. Remens mber youdest 
me one ae rite me an 
Eno ie w to get this FREE 
Gite m Xfaitth this ad with your name 
and address today sure. é 
The PERRY G. MASON on 
Dept.463. Cincinnati, O. a 








" | versity of Kentucky as Chief of the Bu- 


Thos. P. Cooper, New Bureau 
Head at Washington 


HE United States Department of Ag 
| riculture announces the appointment 
|!of Dean Thomas P. Cooper of the Uni 


reau of Agricultural 
Economics, succeed 
ing Dr. H. C. Tay- 
lor, resigned. In 
personnel the Bureau 
of Agricultural Eco 
nomics is one of the 
largest in the De 
partment of Agri 
culture. Its work em 
braces both the re 
search and service 
branches of marketing of farm prod- 
ucts, research and extension work in 
farm management, the work of the Crop 
Reporting Board, and related activities 
It is of especial interest to the South 
that a man with agricultural experience 
in the South has been chosen to head a 
bureau of such importance. According 
to a press notice from the Department 
of Agriculture Dean Cooper was offered 
this place by Secretary Houston and 
later by Secretary Wallace but declined. 





THOS. P. COOPER 


In referring to Dean Cooper’s experi- 
ence the department press notice says as 
follows: 


“Employed as a farm hand for several 
years on farms in western Minnesota and 
North Dakota, Mr. Cooper entered the 
University of Minnesota School of Ag- 
riculture, graduating in 1902. He gradu- 
ated from the Minnesota University in 
1908. During the succeeding years he 
held important positions in the North- 
west, and in 1914 was named Director 
of the North Dakota Experiment Sta- 
tion and Agricultural Extension Work. 
On January 1, 1918 he accepted his pres- 
ent position with the University of Ken- 
tucky. 

“Dean Cooper has specialized in studies 
of farm organizations, farm manage- 
ment’ and agricultural economics. He is 
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cl Shoe That Stands Hard Wear - 





to 
MOCCASIN STYLE TOE 


Just the thing for Hunters, 


Woodsmen, Farmers, Dairy- crack. They remain soft and glove-like, for 
men, Mechanics, Railroad x 

Men —and other men who they are made of our Hardy-Hide, a leather 
want extra long, comfortable 4 . ° e . 
service. which is tanned in such a manner that it retains 


full life and flexibility. 





address, and we will 


size sample of Hardy- 
Hide leather and give 
you the mame of your 
nearest LION BRAND 
shoe dealer. Address 
Desk 














Fits Your Feet Right - 


And Keeps Out The Wet’ 


Here is a LION BRAND Shoe that stands 


the demands of men of action. The mocca- 
sin vamp toe fits your foot comfortably with ‘ 
plenty of freedom. The uppers never stiffen or 


vice soles that give you lets of mileage. Ask 

F q your LION BRAND merchant to show you this 
re e a shoe—its big stout stitching, seft pliable uppers 
Send your name and and Double Service seles. You'll surely want a 


mail you a wateh-fob pair. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


SHOES 4 BOOTS 


They have Double Ser- 
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the author of numerous «bulletins, arti- 

















cles and reports on agricultural subjects 
and brings to the Department of Agri- 
culture broad experience in agricultural 
matters, particularly as they pertain to 
the Northwest. and the South. 


“In a communication to President Mc- 
Vey of the University of Kentucky ask- 
ing that Dean Cooper be given a leave of 
absence to dccept his new position, Sec 
retary Jardine said that Mr. Cooper's 
acceptance of the office ‘would give him 
further opportunity to contribute to the 
cause of agriculture and that his appoint- 
ment would do honor to Kentucky and to 
the agriculture of the South.’ 

“Dean Cooper will take up his new 
duties on September 1.” 


Cotton Pool to Finance Mort- 
gaged Members 


a | A" EMERGENCY fund for the use 

of members whose crop mortgages 
fall into hands unfriendly to the Texas 
Farm Bureau Cotton Association, has 
been created through a subsidiary organi- 
zation, the Texas Cotton Growers’ Fi- 
nance Corporation. The fund will be 
used by the corporation to purchase crop 
liens where the intent is to prevent deliv- 
ery to the association. 








The finance corporation ‘loaned con- 
tract-signers more than $500,000 in 1924. 





In-order to extend the loaning capacity, 
the directors recently increased the capi- | 
tal stock to $300,000. With the re-dis- | 
count privileges of the Federal Inter- | 
mediate Credit Bank, an amount approx- 
imating $3,000,000 will therefore be | 
available to members. 
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LIMBING roses should occasioazally 
be pruned, but only immediately af- 
ter blooming. Do not head them back, 
like the bush roses, but cut out some of 
the old canes so that new ones may develop. 
Of course wherever it is desirable to head 
back in order to keep the bush in proper 






























bounds-it is all right. 
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FLORIDA! 


The Land of Farming 


Opportunities! 


Ten million acres of productive land available for cul- 
tivation in year-round climate where there is NO LULL 
in farming. Two to four crops may be grown each year | 


on much of the same 


The Florida climate is one of the most healthful in 
the world, with a mean annual temperature of from 68.8 


to 72.3. 


land. 


Excellent schools, roads, churches. 


Large Resources Not Required to 
% Get Started 


on Florida farms. Seventy per cent of state’s farmers 


cultivating less than 50 acres each. 


Opportunities especially attractive for intensive diver- 
sified farming designed to produce meats, dairy and other 
agricultural products, of which $55,000,000 worth are 


annually imported into Florida. 
Florida farm lands increased 80 per cent in value dur- 


ing last five years. 


Let Us Tell You More About FLORIDA. 


BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION 


Department of Agriculture 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


































































PHILADELPH 


* G2H.BARNETTCO. © 


1078 FRANKFORD AVENUE : 






ETTING GOODS 
to market on time. 
It means everything to 
the farmer. The slight- 
est delays are costly. 












From seed time to 
harvest, you'll find fre- 
quent needs for sturdy, 
dependable BLACK 
DIAMOND Files in 
keeping trucks and 
wagons in repair. 












Since 1863 
the Standard 
of Quality 
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1A PA. U.S.A. 


Owned and Operated by NICHOLSON FILE CO. provivence.r.t. 






































RUNNING WATER 
UNDER PRESSURE 


There is a Hoosier Water Service that will 
solve your water problems regardiess of 
conditions. The Hovsier takes supply from 
any source and uses any power. Banishes 
drudgery and inconvenience of pumping and 
carrying. Saves countless steps and shortens 
hours. [Better for the health of your family 
and livestock. Easy to install and operate. 
Low first cost and economy of operation give 
city water convenience at less than city wae 
ter cost 



















Your copy of ‘‘How to 


FREE BOOK Have Running Water’ 
now ready. Send name and address. Means 
no obligation. Is complete handbook on wa- 
ter systems and will help you figure the 
equipment for your needs. 


FLINT & WALLING MBG. CO, 
KENDALL 


Dept. 6 VILLE, IND, 





















that ie self heating, 
clean, smokeless, 
Sootless and non- 
explosive. 

A marvelous iron! 
Burns alcohol, de- 
delops an intense, 
even heat—efficient 
as electric, but cheaper to operate—safer and 
cleaner than irons using other fuels. No more 
sweating over a red hot stove with the 


ALCOMATIC IRON 


Can be used in the home, on porch, in yard or 
camp—and so safe a child can use it. Dis- 
tributors wanted—WRITE TODAY for our 

lendid sales plan and FREE SAMPLE 


— 


ON offer. - 
SAFETYGAS IRON & PRODUCTS CoO. 
$13 Ludlow St., Hamilton, Ohie 





E THINK The Progressive Farmer 
the best farm paper published—Mrs. 
J. B. Robbins. 
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Should Engines Last? 


We don’t know yet. Many Fuller & Johnson 
Engines that have been in use for 20 years or 
more are still running fine. 

For example: Mr. A. E. Cattermole, one of our 
Iowa dealers, writes: 

“We have a great many Fuller & Johnson 

Engines in our territory running 18 and 19 

years; and one we belicve hasn’t missed 

a day running in about 22 years.”” 

That's because Fuller & Johnson Engines are 
| designed and built to give this longer service at a 
big additional saving in fuel and maintenance cost. 

Our 1926 Models are fully described in bulletin 
430. Gladly sent to power users on request. 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
| Engine Specialists—Established 1840 
915 Palm Street, Madison, Vis.. U.S. A, 


















cp .Cecil’s 
ayy siness 
Asheville, N. C. “The Land of the Sky.” Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C. “The Hub City of the Southeast.” 
Our schools are located in the heart of progress. 
New enterprises are calling for our graduates. 
Let us train you for business—the richest field in 
the world. Here are the subjects in demand: 
Bookkeeping, Banking, Machine 
Accounting and Auditing, : Theory 


Colleges 





Penmanship, 
Bookkeeping, 
and Practice, 

Secretarial Courses, Letter Writing, Typewriting, 
Shorthand, Specialized Training itor high-class 
office work. Address ‘‘Dopt. F."’ 


Cecil’s Busiress Colleges 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. SPARTANBURG, S. os 
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We will send PA pgp razor on 30 days 7B 
factory. costs $1.97. If not. costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 
FREE. STERLING CO. Suite 41. Baitimors. ma. 








August 16 Cotton Repor? 
HE United States Department of Ag- 
riculture estimated the condition of 
the cotton crop on August 16 at 62.0 per 
cent.of normal with an indicated produc- 
tion of 13,990,000 for the United States 
The United States Census Bureau 
| reports 577,921 bales ginned prior to Au 
red with 135,901 
same date last year 





rop.- 

gust 16 this year as comp 
1 

» the 


etails by states follow 











s " 

State S % = 

§~ we) 

Ee i<| 3 

= & s 
Pe 2] ghia 
SEE - ~ _ — 
Virginia ....... | 79 | 261 | 52,000 39,000 
| North Carolina.| 75 259 | 1,180,000 825,000 
| South Carolina.| 53 {151 | — 865,000! 807,000 
ee, ere 61 | 134 | 1,000,000) 1,004,000 
| PIOCNEO <ccceees 78 117 | 28,000 19,000 
| Missouri ......| 81 | 271 | 285,000 189,000 
Tennessee .....] 82 | 197 | 501,000 356,000 
Alabama ...... 70 | 140 1,002,000 986,000 
| Mississippi ....] 77 | 185 | 1,322,000} 1,099,000 
| Louisiana ..... 65 | 140 | — 560,000} 493,000 
PE tg. oS eeu we 46 | 99 | 3,769,000) 4,951,000 
| Oklahoma .....| 74 | 166 | 1,693,000} 1,511,000 
| Arkansas ...... 79 | 194 1,476,000] 1,098,000 
| New Mexico ..| 77 173 50,004 55,000 
ENP 92 258 88,000 108,000 
California ..... 93 | 288 | 102,000} 78,000 
All other ...... 92 | 205 | 17,000 12,000 


| a pa d 
U. S. Total..} 62.0) 144.1) 13,990,000) 13,628,000 


tAbout 80,000 bales additional are being 
grown in Lower California (Old Mexico). 
In reference to this report the Crop 
Reporting Board adds the following com 
ment: 


“Since prospects have improved 
in South Carolina 
Drouth in South 
and in most of 


All 


small 


August 1 
in all cotton states except 
| Alabama, and Arkansas. 
Carolina, Northern Georgia, 
South Central Texas, still 
of the drouth stricken areas 
sized bolls, premature 
shedding. In Arkansas the 
| chiefly from insects and 


continues, 

report 
and much 

crop has suffered 


opening 
diseases 


“Although dry conditions in South Central 


North Carolina have resulted in small, al- 
though well fruited plants, the prospects in 
iost of the remainder of the state where 


iuch cotton is raised are for a good crop.” 


Country Folks Are Enjoying 
ife 


(Concluded from page 5) 


women who had laid aside the cares of 
home and family and who had come to 
Ruffin for a day of recreation.” 

Then followed a very interesting dis- 
the various features of the 
meeting, which we may condense as fol- 


cussion of 


lows :— 

“The delightful program began with 
a ‘manless’ swim in the popular Padgett 
Pool. <A ‘birthday party’ beneath the 
patriarchal oaks was the second event of 
the morning. The club women, club girls, 

ind visitors were grouped according to 
their birth months, and each group was 
asked io perform a feat characteristic of 
| the month to be represented, a prize being 
offered for the group performing the 
cleverest feat. Club stunts were next. 
ihe Bells club came first with the rendi- 
tion of a most popular number by the 
Bells Kitchen band, a ‘new musical or- 
ganization.. The Benton's Mill club gave 
i wild ‘shoe scramble,’ each member rac- 
ing to a designated point, pulling off one 
hoe, retracing her steps, and then re- 
jurning to claim the discarded shoe. The 
Vethel Club gave ‘The Community 
News,’ two of its clever members very 
amusingly impersonating Negro mam- 
mies meeting each other and exchanging 
gossip.” 


Community Picnics, Adult Schools, 


Etc. 
E ALSO find notices of Masonic 


picnics, battleground celebrations, 
coéperative marketing association picnics, 
etc.—a typical notice, for example, being 
this from the Bedford, Va., Bulletin:— 
“Arrangements are being completed 
for the Tobacco Growers’ Picnic which 
will be held in Mr: James McCarter’s 
woods on the Bunker Hill road on Wed- 
nesday- Those who will speak are Mr. 
E. T. Bondurant, Miss Kelly of the field 
service department of the Tobacco Asso- 
ciation, and Director Hutcheson from 
Blacksburg.” 
Among all the notices found in ela: 
ing through these papers, none toucics 
the heart more than this from the C/es- 








schools” for teaching those grown-up 
men and women who because of their 
ow2 poverty or the poverty of the South’s 
school system a generation ago were 
cheated out of the chance for an educa- 
tion Fhis the S| Ih 
School :— 


notice says of 


“We have about 30 pupils enrolled with 


n average attendance of between 2 | 
25. Every member of the class, even to 
the oldest who is 73 years old, is « 
iastic. There will be a class at my 


for the next two weeks, meeting at eight 
o'clock every evening and any new mem- 
bers wishing to join will be welcomed 
Very evidently our Southern farm folks 
are learning to come together more—com 
ing together not only in family reunions 
picnics, pageants, etc., but coming to- 
gether for learning more of farming and 
farm problems and for neighborhood im- 
provement and gencral coéperative help- 
fulness. We shall be glad if readers will 


write us more of such occasions in their ° 


own communitics. 


Stara” E 


By J. H. WOOD 








Dispose of Undesirables 


HE long, hot, dry season has its weak- 

ening effect on poultry of all ages. 
Systematic regular culling should there- 
fore be emphasized at this season. Weak, 
individuals do 
not grow or produce 
profitably and will 
not pay their board. 
These same individ- 
most sus- 
ceptible to diseases 
and parasites and are 
a .source of danger 
to the healthy mem- 
bers of the flock. 

The poor layer 
invariably molts early in the summer 
and usually takes from two to six months 
to molt. It is impossible for such birds 
to make a profit. Early molters should 
be marketed. 

In any flock individuals will be noticed 
thatybecome sluggish and droop around. 


sickly 


uals are 





WooDb 


Later they become @imaciated, lose 
their appetites, become weak in the 
legs or paralyzed. This condition may 


be caused by worms, or from improper 
feeding. The most common faults in 
feeding methods and practices noticed by 
the writer this summer are as follows: 

1. Lack of Feed-—Many sec- 
tions of the South have been very dry 
and hot during the past few months. In 
these sections it was almost impossible to 
grow green feed outside. Chickens need 
green feed and must have it or a suitable 
substitute. Oats can be germinated or 
sprouted in cool buildings or in shady 
places. Any form of milk will also help. 

2. Feeds Heavy in  Proteins.—The 
writer has found many poultrymen feed- 
ing mashes that run as high as 25 per 
cent protein. It is doubtful whether lay- 
ers should receive mashes having more 
than 18 per cent protein at this season 
Heavy protein rations cause leg weak- 
ness, gout and heavy mortality. 

3. Lack of Oyster Shell or Grit.—We 
still find many flocks that are receiving 
neither oyster shell nor grit. Birds of all 
ages need calcium carbonate if best re- 
sults are to be expected. This food is 
economical, essential and should be boun- 
tifully supplied. 

4. Salt—Common table salt makes 
the ration more palatable, canses birds to 
drink more water, and furnishes feeds 
that are essential to proper digestion and 
assimilation of feeds and hence growth. 
At least one pound of salt to each one 
hundred-pounds of mash should be used 
and not more than two pounds of szlt to 
the hundred pounds of mash should be 
supplied. Salt must be finely ground, free 
from lumps and mixed with the mash. 

All weak looking, slow growing young 
stock should be disposed of. Birds that’ 
are leggy and thin, knock kneed and wob- 
bly, long, thin, crow headed and all birds 
showine weak vitality should be elimi 
nated from the flocks- 
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Farmers Exchange 


And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 
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Wanted.—An experienced formes in trucking. Good — - 
opportur ty Limestone olle Gaffney s. C Dark Cornish Game cock 3 $1.50 ach Johr 
All men, women, 18-65. wanting to qualify for gov- FE. Durham, Rt. 3, Chapel Hi M, a. 5 
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POLAND-CHINAS 


gi boars, pigs Big type Mt 
Farm, Fairfield, Va 


Poland China hogs, 25 to 50 
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' bbage and Collard plants for win 
4 n varieties, 300 he: 500, 291.2 Rerkshi res.—Big ty James W. Graves. American 
8 1] prepaid Expressed ch ar mf National tank, Rielim rond. Va 
tien o Prompt shipmenrs . 
he h guaranteed ¢ money refunder d neil 
Cotapan® ed ot pes ey refunded. J “p Council BLACK MAMMOTH 
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atisfaction gnaranteed P. VD. Fulwoed, test Chester Whites. Soggy Hollow Ranch. Purvis, 
Miss. 
fresh, frost-proof Cabbage and 
leading varieties Grown under DUROC-JERSEYS 
proper hardness to carry well. , i . enna 
nid isfaction guaranteed. Poat- Knapp Parm. Nashville, ‘Tenn epere, ready for service 
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; 5 Dealers wanted Thomasville Reeistered Durdts.—Boars, thoats: March farrow. 
to ‘Thomasrilie,. Ga. R. Oates, Rt. 1, Lamar, 8S. © 





Sale Agents Wanted. Concord 
Coneord, Ga. 

Toilet articles, Perfumes 
LaDerma 


Fruit Trees for 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, 

Get our free sample case 
and = specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 
0., Dept. RB.. St. Louis. 

Rummage Sales make £50.00 daily. Offer wonder- 
ful raines. We start you. ‘“‘Wholesale Distributors,” 
Dept. 105, 609 Division Street, Chicago. 
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"4-4 “Limestone Pulverizer”’ 


7 x7 
We manufacture a full line « 


y Lime rwnves law Crushers fe 
road ; also Swing Hammer 
j 1) Feed Mi ils We erind anything 
d on the farm 


<i produc 
pow 

{ Write catalog. 
‘O. B. WISE PULVERIZER CO. 


| Knoxville, Tenn. 


————=Be an AUCTIONEER 
Make sat Me 


o wid rhe Oh yea 
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us for free 











BOOK te'ls how We fit you 


me Study 


FREE 
by i 


heb » Los A } Aduree 


Mone CARPENTER. President 
mney mesepuai AUCTION SCHOOL 


——————————_ 818 Walnut St.. Kansas City, Mo. 








| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 


GUERNSEYS 








The Shortest Route to 
Better Milk Profits 


Milk 





Is producing Guernsey which is 





1 f | today selling in many localities at a 
} premium of several cents a quari. 
With a Guernsey bull you can bring 
an ordinary herd of cows up to a high 
| producing strain more guickiy than 
| vith other breeds. ‘“‘*The Story of 
| | the Guernsey” tells much about this 
| shorter road to a more profitable 
| dairy Ask for it. 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club 


13 Grove Street 
Peterboro, New Hampshire 8268 
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Hollins A. R. S. 0. Herd ; Nncerested 
Every ow yearly naditions, twe 





Ormsby Breeding 
F, Hollins College, Va 


Pentiac, Segis and 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


QUALITY wae 7 he | strains. Post paid. Per 1 
ns, Large Assorted, $9. 


PRICE Rocke Rete. Anconas, $10. Orp., 


Wvan.. $12. Lt. Bramas $15. Asstd. 
Breeding Stock, Cockerels, Cocks, and Hens. 
Catalog Free. Missour! Poultry Farms. Columbia, Mo. 


SenTucKy 











for catalog 

purebred 

iversity of 
0. 





CHICKS—8e and up. Wri 





Ur 
Ky We ship € 
K NTUCKY HATCHERY. 352 “hth St.. Lexington, Ky. 


y Dept 











PUREBRED POULTRY | 
5,000 PULLETS ,SINSt® coms 


WHITE LEGHORNS 
Greatest Layers Guaranteed — Prices Low 
Big money in é¢wgs this winter. Get ready. 
Seagle Poultry Farm, Morristown, Tent 
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_sgaen BULLS EYE 


Joss: “If this occurs again, I shall be General Mana er 
compelled to get another storeboy.” \ROGERS q 


Store-boy: “I wish you would, sir. 





quite enough work for two of us.” 
gressive Grocer 


NOTHING ELSE MATTERED 
Porter: “This train goes to Buffalo and 
Joints east.” 
Old Lady: “Well, I want a train that goes | 


] 
as to Syracuse, and I don’t care which way it } 


ts Everybody's 


IN THE HOME NEST 
“Mary, can you tell me why I am like a 
hen?” ' 
“No, dear 
“Because I dom find anything where I | 
laid it yesterday.’—Good Hardware. 








Will Rogers, Ziegfeld Follies 
DON’T TRY IT and screen star, and leading 
“ American humorist, announces 
Art—“What’s all the noise down there?” a series of “Bull” Durham ad- 
Dart—‘Fella turned a corner!” vertisements. They are worth 
“Well?” watching for. 


Pher asn’ any corner "—Penn Punch 


Don’t put one on (* | 
| SOFT BUT HARDENING FAST { 
your FORD | This ta how he wrote: “Deer Mrs. Harrison: If you want 


Your husband cannot come home today, be- ‘ 4 

| cause his bath suit was washed away. the real truth about why I signed up 

S. Your husband was inside it.’ to write a lot of pleces for these 

yeople, it’s because I love animals, 

| NOT KNOCKING MR. MELLON Sate you ever studied that picture of 
ID you ever see a man who seemed to be attempting | “Willie,” caid the teach 4 “you howe made the ‘‘Bull’’ carefully?. . . have vos 
~ . a mistake of nearly a billion on this prob aver eceen sich a kind- cj animes ’ 

to carry the whole hay field in one load? All the lem I’m very much afraid you will ‘3 ver t the mes ps ah mec = em wha 

* . ° Pg : Oo Se ad 

way in he would sprinkle a trail of hay, and every few ae yep SE eee cares as much about dumb creatures 

yards he would dot the ground with a small hay stack. papers, “maybe I can be secretary of the | 88 they do would put out anything§ 


H ” =] 2st s ki tobacco possi- 
That is what you call “lazy man’s load.”” Every farmer a on best fall sent Til 3 rita 


knows what it costs. The total possible gain isn’t worth FLATTERY NOT WANTED your stuff. Honestly, the money part 


the risk of spilling the load, or of putting a heavy strain Mr. Steed to wife: “You know the pret of it didn’t have much to do with it, | 

h tiest women always marry the biggest fools That is, not very much. ; 

on wagon or horses. _ Wile: “Aw, go on, now, and try your Seriously, though, out where I come § 
“Cheap oil” puts a ‘“‘lazy man’s load” on your Ford aE SS ee Se ee re from, unless a male member = i 

. : i 5 “Bu 

engine. The most you can possibly save, figured on a A BAD JOB ee ne aloe Pag shirt 
price per quart basis, is a few dollars per year, perhaps J assut telling the neighbure that che mate | pocket, he’s liable to be arrested for 
go about telling the neighbors that she made Pp And you believe 


$5.00. But price per quart doesn’t begin to measure a man of you! You don’t hear my wife | Indecent exposure. 
saying that!” me, you can’t sell those western 


the real cost of lubrication. Johnson: “No; but I heard her telling my hard-boiled eggs much and keep on 


Price per quart doesn’t include the “lazy man’s load”’ wife she had done her best.” selling them unless it’s got class. 


results,—the prematurely-worn pistons and rings, the A GRAVE INJUSTICE : 
burned-out bearings, the quickly-formed carbon, the loss “I don’t see why jokes about our race Mel 2rYy, 
° being so close are continually being pub- Lhe, ~ 

of power, and the fewer miles per gallon. lished,” remarked a young Scotchman. “We | 

i i i i ‘ t close, just thrifty.” " ° 

The accurate way to figure lubrication costs is price Mg__nat eloce, jest. hei aliee agreed the | P, S. There is going to be another! 
per mile. On that basis Gargoyle Mobiloil E is Irishman with whom he was walking. piece in this paper soon. Look for it. | 
the cheapest Ford oil that money can buy. It atom- They proceeded in silence until they drew } 
P y y near a tobacco shop. “Come in and have a SIXTY- FIVE YEARS AGO! 


izes freely, sprays over every moving surface, and clings cigar,” invited the Irishman. 


with unusual tenacity. This means the greatest possible They stepped inside. The Irishman put his En 1000.2 bend Ce ae 
° ° ‘ ° hand in his pocket, then wifhdrew it with ro Sue eurnem. 
protection against wear and expensive repairs. un exclamation. “By gorry,” said he, “I left ee riacores these 


: : H | my oney at home.” ‘ ill off. he pub- 
An overheated Ford engine 1s decidedly rare when eWell, he ab Io young,’ commented the i ciak-nesee haven aon 
Mobiloil “‘E”’ is used. The amount of carbon that accum- Scot. “I don’t mind walking back with you qazetent end 0 let epee eae 
ulates is surprisingly small. The increased oil mileage is | a eens Gane. smoking. 
surprisingly large, so large that this feature alone usually TWO BAGS for 15 cents 
results in a reduced expenditure for oil itself. HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 100 cigarettes for 15 cents 
With Mobiloil ““E”’ in your crankcase you can expect By J. P. ALLEY —{oprrieht, 1935, by ‘ 
to secure the economy and smooth-running satisfaction — 
that the Ford Motor Company builds into every car. In | Dey ONE GooD THING 
the differential of your Ford you secure the same econ- Bo LIGION -~ WEN 
omy by using Mobiloil ‘‘CC”’ or Mobilubricant, as speci- vv See 
fied in the Chart of Recommendations. For your Fordson FOLKS GITS I(T, DEY 
Tractor use Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘BB” in summer and | PUTS UP DEY GUNS EN 


treasury.” 

















Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A”’ in winter. RAZORS, EN STA HTS 





Branches in principal cities. Address: New York, | BORRYIN’ MONEY FUM 


ONE -NUDDER}! 


Chicago, or Kansas City. 











Guaranteed by 


4 ‘it 2 4 - 
Make the chart your guide ) y HK Snaviean are at 
; << % x \ af 3 


INnCORPORATEO - 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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x $50 to $150 a month for spare time! 
ia % . a ~ Ans . P | Our handsome catalog of marble and { 
Let this sign help you to secure the real satisfaction and low oper- ee r . granite monuments enables men and 
ating expenses for which properly-lubricated Fords are famous. 3-3 andmoreeach month, Li 
Re missions; average sale bri 
ANCTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE f to $50 profit. Sales experience 
j necessary. Write for details today! 


VA ‘ U U M O I ¥ e O M P A N > g You cain't be blowin’ up stumps wid coyeanas 


cinamite en studin’ bout gwine er-fishin’ Atlanta, 
| —ef you does, you bettuh go er-fishin’!1! 











